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Editorial 


a an Sa aca committed to social justice, we at MADHYAM will be disloyal to our mandate if we sidestep the 

| historical and political contours of the Corporate Social Responsibility debate. The scorecard is clear: there are 
good corporates and there are the not-so- good ones, but thé latter unfortunately constitute the majority. 
The anti-corporate movements will tell you that their victories and spaces of contestation are a historical culmination 
of decades of corporate victimizationof people and exploitation ofecology. While we are hesitant to be completely 
cynical about or disenchanted with corporate conduct, Our politics makes it critical for us to talk about corporate 
misconduct: a spectrum: of behaviour extending from oppoftunism to criminality. As development strategists, we 
know that for-profit i institutions eager to make contributions to development and willing to be co-learners in 
developmentprocesses have as much legitimacy as do non-profit agencies. But operatingin complex local and 
global contexts with several actors has also demanded that wé be savvy - while we may admit that this is not the 
moment in history for acrimony and mudslinging, what with the UN Global compact and all, we are still wary of the 
fly by night type of corporate, and highly allergic to another Variety: the arrogant and impervious corporate, 


Worldviews differ for the simple reason.that gteral reattiee Iso do. The 
of this truth. For far too long, corporate existence has followed the lay 
damage has been endured Due thy environment and. syfiered es those whos 


hasm between perspectives is bom out 
1e jungle: might is right. Enotmous 


ality is marked by powerlessness. 


corporations within the United Nations? How ill the os with Corporations th 
in upholding st sea) in relation to international labour, the globg) st environment and fuman ri 


These concerns sit the bial level coexist with the sense of urgency to fhtervene decal The articles ittthe issue have 


ai so mechanisms from gor replauon to alias ay Within Be oe of i of civil SOC 


their immediate agenda, engagement with the ie hie finance, and volitical economy oe sements weatitine 
the corporate entity. Ensuing partnerships will have to move beyond comfortable deals governed by corporate 


charity and NGO privation into acommon ground where respect for universal standards defines mutuality. 
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FUELLING 
REVOLUTION 


aresh Kumar 


“The journey of a thousand miles begins with 
the first step” — Old Chinese proverb 


When Bharat Petroleum got indications from 
the Government that deregulation of the 
petroleum industry was imminent, the between- 
the-lines message was clear - be ready to be 
sold off to the private sector. There was only 
one snag- the Bharat Petroleum employees did 
not want their company to be sold off. They 
decided to do all they could to make Bharat 
Petroleum a viable enough business and brand 
to present a case to the Government for 
continued existence as Bharat Petroleum. 


Their business consultants, McKinsey & 
Company, brought all their expertise and 
international experience to the table, and 
advised Bharat Petroleum to adopt the 
international petroleum retailing format, which 
is to become a broad based retailer, with 
petroleum being only one of the offerings. 
Together, they put together a comprehensive 
array of propositions, which included a grocery 
store, a convenience store, a cyber café, a 
loyalty programme, as well as EFP (Enhanced 
Fuel Proposition), Which was a comprehensive 
programme of checks and monitoring to ensure 
that the end consumer gets correct quantity 
and quality of fuel. There remained the issue 
of branding and communication, which is when 
we (CDH Marketing and Communications 
Consultancy Private Limited) came into the 
picture. 


It would have been easy to just put together a 
list of 20-25 names, and ask the client to pick 
out the ones they like and then design a logo 
for it. But as we had learned over and over 
again in the various projects we had worked 
on like Asian Paints, Business Standard and 
so on, branding was a far more complex issue. 
We had to first find out the existing equity of 
the Bharat Petroleum brand in the minds of the 
consumers. We had to understand the reasons 
for this equity, and then reinforce the positive 
aspects while working to reduce the negative 
aspects. The brand names and architecture for 
the various propositions could only be decided 
in the light of comprehensive understanding 
of the brand as it was in the consumers mind 
now. CDH therefore, commissioned a 
comprehensive research across various 
segments of petroleum and diesel consumers. 


The findings were, as they had always been in 
every single project we had worked on, 
eye-opening, to say the least. 


We found that while most consumers could 
name the petroleum dealer whose pump they 
patronised, almost no-one remembered the 
company (Bharat Petroleum, Indianoil etc.), 
unless it was a COCO (Company owned, 
Company operated) pump. In fact, the three 
PSU petroleum majors (BPCL, Indianoil and HP) 
were considered to be almost indistinguishable. 
We also found that while there were various 
degrees of enthusiasm for the other 
propositions, the one proposition that stood 
head and shoulders above the others in terms 
of popularity was EFP. A little delving revealed 
that consumers perceived most dealers to be 
adulterating petrol and cheating on quantity 
through rigged meters. This was a source of 
serious worry for them, as adulterated petrol 
could damage their vehicle and set them back 
by a significant amount. While they all agreed 
that the company itself was above question as 
regards its honesty, the feeling was that it 
should have some means of checking the 
rampant adulteration and cheating by its 
dealers. 


The message was clear- Bharat Petroleum was 
a brand that seriously needed to be 
distinguished from the other majors. The 
various other propositions could help to 
distinguish the brand by lending it dimensions 
of value-added service and customer- 
friendliness. But we felt that the need of the 
hour was to reassure the consumer and deliver 
on the basics, the core business for which the 
brand is known today i.e. petroleum. And the 
best way to do that was to focus primarily on 
the EFP in the communication. However, this 
came with its own complexities. 


The EFP movement consisted of enrolling 
dealers, who were willing to submit themselves 
to periodic checks and even raids by Bharat 
Petroleum personnel. They also had to accede 
to having certain systems in place by which 
the consumers, educated by Bharat Petroleum 
through various media, could demand and carry 
out on-the-spot tests to reassure themselves 
on the quantity and quality of the fuel they 
were buying e.g. filter paper and density 
checks. 


Together, they put together 
a comprehensive array of 
propositions, which 
included a grocery store, a 
convenience store, a cyber 
café, a loyalty programme, 
as well as EFP 


BPCL could 
guarantee pure fuel 
only in some of its 
pumps, which meant 
that these pumps 
needed to be 
distinguished from the 
others. 


What seemed to work 
best was a simple, no 
frills, and 
from-the-heart approach 


: : _ Naresh Kumar has worked in the world of advertising, under va various ¥ : 


Since it was a voluntary move on the part of 
the dealer, it was clear that not.all BPCL dealers 
were part of the movement. BPCL could 
guarantee pure fuel only in some of its pumps, 
which meant that these pumps needed to be 
distinguished from the others. However, such 
pumps were only around 30% of the total 
number of BPCL pumps in each city, so 
communication to the public had to be careful 
to avoid the “over promise under deliver” 
syndrome. 


This was the genesis of the “Pure for Sure 
movement” campaign. A simple graphic 
symbol, representing the pan-Indian gesture 
of thumb and forefinger encircled to 
communicate good quality or approval, was 
used to distinguish the EFP pumps from the 
others. This symbol bore the legend “Pure for 
Sure” beneath it. Concurrently, booklets 
explaining the details of the EFP movement 
were distributed at the pumps, to spread 
awareness about the different measures taken 


by the company to ensure right quality and 
quantity, such as filter paper test, density meter 
test, special tamper proof locks on the tankers, 


The communication to the general public was 
in the form of press ads. CDH came up with 
various approaches, but after intensive debate 
and further research of creative ideas among 
the consumers, what seemed to work best was 
a simple, no frills, and from-the-heart approach 
that simply showed various pictures of real 
BPCL dealers, holding the Pure for Sure sign. 
The copy was to the effect that one more dealer 
had joined the growing movement initiated by 
BPCL in its attempt to deliver pure and right 
quantity fuel. 


This approach had the fairly obvious 
advantage of putting pressure on the rest of 
the BPCL dealers to jump on to the bandwagon 
as soon as possible. But what settled the score 
in favour of this approach over a slicker and 
cleverer approach was the realisation that after 
years of suffering adulterated fuel and 
indifferent, even rude service, consumers had 
developed a hard patina of cynicism which was 
not going to be easily penetrated; certainly not 
by any more easy platitudes and tall claims. 
The only thing that would work would be a 
tacit admission of a not so perfect past, coupled 
with a statement of a sincere desire to do its 
best to change things from now on. 


It has been three months now since the launch 
of the “Pure for Sure” campaign, and the 
response has been encouraging in cities like 
Delhi, Mumbai and Kolkata. The fact that a 
government behemoth has shown such 
genuine concern for the consumer, both in its. 
actions and communication, has touched a 
chord with people. As the movement spreads 
to other cities, we at CDH cannot but feel proud 
to have been so closely associated with a 
movement that genuinely aims to improve the 
lot of the common man in its own small way. 


rk profiles. 


He is currently working as a brand sere in Momentum marketing Strategy 
Consultancy Limited, Bangalore. : 
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Cor Porat & 


hu Savanet\ 
We live in an age in which companies equivalent in wealth to countries call the shots and control much of the earth’s resources. 
Because corporations intervene in so many areas of social life, they must be responsible towards society and the environment. In 
India, as in the rest of the world, there is a growing realisation that capital markets and corporations are, after all, created by society and 
must therefore serve it, not merely profit from it. And that consumers’ and citizens’ campaign can make all the difference. 


* 


ongoing revolution in 
communication 
technology and the 
effectiveness of 
knowledge-based 
economies has created 
a new model of 
business 


the importance of 
‘reputation capital’ 
for capturing and 
sustaining markets. 


eco-social perspective. 


“open subsystem of the earth’s ecosystem, which is finite, non-growing and materially closed”. 


Perspectives on Corporate Social 


Responsibility 


In the age of globalisation, corporations and 
business enterprises are no longer confined to 
the traditional boundaries of the nation-state. 
One of the key characteristics of globalisation 
is the spread of the market and change in the 
mode of production. The centralised mode of 
production has given way to a highly 
decentralised mode of production, spread 
across the world. 


In the last 20 years, the role of multinational 
corporations in defining the markets and 
influencing the behavioural pattern of a large 
number of consumers has been tremendous. 
The rules of corporate governance have 
changed. And there has been a range of 
reactions to this change. On the one hand, 
globalisation and liberalisation have provided 
a great opportunity for corporations to be 
globally competitive by expanding the 
production-base and market share. On the 
other, the same situation poses a great 
challenge to the sustainability and viability of 
such mega-business, particularly in the context 
of the emerging discontent against 
multinational corporations in different parts of 
the world. Labourers, marginalised consumers, 
environmental activists and social activists 
have protested against the unprecedented 
predominance of multinational corporations. 


The ongoing revolution in communication 
technology and the effectiveness of 
knowledge-based economies has created a new 
model of business and corporate governance. 
A growing awareness about the need for 
ecological sustainability and the New 
Economy’ framework, with a stress on 
communication and image merchandising, has 
paved the way for a new generation of business 
leaders concerned about the responses of the 
community and the sustainability of the 
environment. It is in this context that we need 
to understand the new trends in corporate 
social responsibility. 


There are three emerging perspectives that 
inform Corporate Social Responsibility: 


One, a business perspective that recognises 
the importance of ‘reputation capital’ for 


capturing and sustaining markets. Seen thus, 
corporate social responsibility is basically a 
new business strategy to reduce investment 
risks and maximise profits by taking all the key 
stake-holders into confidence. The proponents 
of this perspective often budget for corporate 
social responsibility as part of their advertising 
and social marketing initiatives. 


The second is an eco-social perspective. The 
proponents of this perspective are the new 
generation of corporations and the 
new-economy entrepreneurs who have created 
a tremendous amount of wealth in a relatively 
short span of time. They recognise that social 
and environmental stability and sustainability 
are two important prerequisites for the 
sustainability of the market in the long run. 
They also recognise the fact that increasing 
poverty can lead to social and political 
instability. Such socio-political instability can 
be detrimental to business, which operates from 
a variety of socio-political and cultural 
backgrounds. 


Seen from the eco-social perspective, corporate 
social responsibility is both a value and a 
strategy to ensure the sustainability of 
business. It is a value because it stresses the 
fact that business and markets are essentially 
aimed at the well-being of society. It is a 
strategy because it helps to reduce social 
tensions and facilitate markets. 


For the new generation of corporate leaders, 
optimisation of profit is the key, rather than the 
maximisation of profit. Hence there is a shift 
from accountability to shareholders to 
accountability to stakeholders (including 
employees, consumers and the affected 
communities). There is a growing realisation 
that long-term business success can be 
achieved only by companies that recognise the 
economy to be an *“open subsystem of the 
earth’s ecosystem, which is finite, non-growing 
and materially closed”’. 


There is a third and growing perspective that 
shapes the new principles and practice of 
corporate social responsibility. This is a rights- 
based perspective on corporate responsibility. 
This perspective stresses the fact that 
consumers, employees, affected communities 
and shareholders have a right to know about 


corporations and their business. Corporations 
are private initiatives, true, but increasingly 
they are becoming public institutions whose 
survival depends on the consumers who buy 
their products and shareholders who invest in 
their stocks. This particular perspective 
stresses accountability, transparency and 
social and environmental investment as the key 
aspects of corporate social responsibility. 


Why Now? 


The primary drive for ethical business and 
corporate social responsibility came from the 
USA and Europe in the ’80s and ’90s, from 
campaigns run by pressure groups such as 
Greenpeace and Friends of the Earth. 


Consumer boycotts, direct action, shareholder 
action, ethical shopping guides, ethical product 
labelling schemes, media campaigns and ethical 
competitors became increasingly effective in 
changing corporate perspectives. 


The mid-’90s were the watershed years for the 
new consciousness in international corporate 
polity. This was the time when two prominent 
MNCs were compelled by ‘ethical market 
forces’ to re-orient their business attitudes. In 
1995, Shell dumped its Brent Spar oil platform 
in the North Sea. Public agitation in Europe 
was so intense that in Germany, sales fell by 70 
per cent within a fortnight. Similarly, Nike, the 
shoe and apparel giant, ran aground thanks to 
a campaign against child labour and worker 
exploitation in many of the 700 factories across 
40 countries where Nike worked with 
subcontractors. This prompted the company 
to set up a full-scale team under a Vice 
President-Corporate Responsibility, in 1997. 


In the early-’90s, Greenpeace commissioned a 
unit in eastern Germany to manufacture a CFC- 
free refrigerator. Within six months, mainstream 
manufacturers in Germany were manufacturing 
identical fridges. In the post-war period, the 
character and nature of business began to 
change in the western world, with proprietary 
firms taking on corporate structures. By 1998, 
there were 45 registered MNCs and the income 
of the top 10 MNCs was higher than the GDP 
of over 50 countries. 


In the changing political paradigm, the market 
has begun to play a crucial role in shaping the 


priorities and inclinations of the State and 
society. There is a subtle shift from a State- 
centred polity to a market-centred polity. In such 
a polity, fluctuations in the market influence 
State policies, and it is markets that increasingly 
define a State’s boundaries of financial and 
social activity, particularly through the World 
Trade Organisation and powerful individual 
cartels and stock exchanges. A State’s national 
economy is increasingly dependent on the 
financial capital market and the consumer 
market. 


But we are now on the threshold of the second 
phase of the globalised economy. Other value 
additions have intervened in the world market. 
An opinion poll conducted on behalf of CSR 
Europe concluded that: 


1. Over half of those surveyed felt that 
businesses do not pay enough attention to their 
social responsibilities. 


2. Over one-quarter said that they had engaged 
in activities in the previous six months that 
either introduced ethics into actual consumer 
purchase decisions or else made such views 
known by other means. 


A recent survey showed that 86 per cent of 
about 4,000 people aged 15 or older in Europe, 
expressed a preference for purchasing a product 
from a company *“engaged in activities to 
improve society. In the UK, the Co-operative 
Bank report on ethical consumerism recently 
found that consumers expect more, as citizens, 
from business corporations. 


In the US, the San Francisco-based Business 
for Social Responsibility has been working 
since 1992 to help companies sustain their 
commercial success ‘in ways that demonstrate 
respect for ethical values, people, communities 
and the environment’ and it already has 1,400 
member companies, including American 
Express, AT&T, Dupont, Ford, General Motors, 
Johnson and Johnson and Levi Strauss. *““Even 
Wall Street has responded to this trend, with 
the Dow Jones launching a Sustainability 
Group Index (in October 1999). The SGI rates 
companies for their success in managing 
economic, environmental and social factors.” 


The earlier mantra to “maximise the medium- 
term earnings per share” has come under 


affected communities 


and shareholders have 
a right to know about 
corporations and their 


business. 


This perspective 
stresses 
accountability, 
transparency and 
socialand _— 
environmental 
investment 


*engaged in activities to improve society. 
*“Fven Wall Street has responded to this trend, with the Dow Jones launching a Sustainability Group Index (in October 1999), 


The SGI rates companies for their success in managing economic, environmental and social factors.” 
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pressure from a wide range of stakeholders- 
employees, customers and the general public 
affected in any way by the company’s 
functioning. For instance, in 1999, the share 
price of Monsanto, the American bio- 
technology MNC, nose-dived due to public 
protests about its genetically modified 
products. 


Corporate Responsibility: The Typology 


Though the concept of corporate social 
responsibility has only recently been 
formulated, there is a long history in both the 
East and West, of a commitment to social 
philanthropy, in the belief that the creation of 
wealth is primarily geared for social good. This 
aspect of ‘ethical business’ in modern times 
can be traced back to 19th-century 
philanthropists like Robert Owen and the 
various Quaker-owned businesses. The 
Quakers *“ran successful businesses, made 
money because they offered honest. products 
and treated their people honestly, gave honest 
value for money, put back more than they took 
and told no lies.” 


Traditional corporate philosophy is only one 
of the three broad areas in which business 
companies can, and should, discharge their 
social responsibility. These three areas are: 


i. Traditional corporate philanthropy 


ii. Corporate social responsibility, with a focus 
on sustainable development and attending to 
stakeholder priorities 


ili. Ethical business 


Traditional corporate philanthropy dates back 
to the 19th century and emerged out ofa variety 
of factors, such as: 


i. Concern for the welfare of the immediate 
members of the corporate body: the staff and 
employees, and their families 


ii. Innovative contributions by visionary 
business leaders in quest of personal 
satisfaction, who built up philanthropic 
institutions out of their individual shares 


iii. The desire to establish a strategic 
relationship with the State, or with society. 
Some corporate bodies invest in the 


gave honest value for money, put back more than they took and told no lies.” 


*(In Pursuit of Principle and Profit: Business Success Through Social Responsibility). 
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establishment of institutions that fulfil the 
specific requirements of the community 


iv. The establishment of trusts and foundations 
for tax benefits, which also support socially 
beneficial activities 


Corporate social responsibility is qualitatively 
different from the concept of the traditional 
concept of corporate philanthropy. It 
acknowledges the debt that the corporation 
owes to the community within which it operates. 
The community is taken to be a stakeholder in 
corporate activity. it also defines the business 
corporation’s partnership with social action 
groups in providing financial and other 
resources to support development plans, 
especially among disadvantaged communities. 


The emerging perspective on Corporate Social 
Responsibility covers an inclusive paradigm 
of responsibility towards stakeholders 
( shareholders, employers , management , 
consumers and community) rather than the 
stress on “maximisation of profit for 
shareholders”. There is also more stress on 
long term sustainability of business and 
environment, and the distribution of wellbeing. 


There is also an increasing recognition for the 
concept of the triple-bottomline of People, 
Planet and Profit. The triple bottom line gives 
stress to the following: 


i. The stakeholders in a business are not just 
the company’s shareholders 


ii. Sustainable development and economic 
sustainability 


111. Corporate profits to be analysed in 
conjunction with social prosperity 


Ina traditional paradigm, most corporate bodies 
have come to view the concept of CSR as the 
extension ofa financial input for a humanitarian 
cause. However, the contemporary context is 
more complex: *“A company that undertakes 
activities aimed at communities (be they 
philanthropic, social investment or commercial 
initiatives) but does not comply with business 
basics cannot be termed socially responsible. 


Ethical business is the more fundamental, 
emerging trend on the international scene. It 


products and treated their people honestly, 


Pa mye 


* how a business is conceptualised, 
* how a business is operated, 
* the notion of fair profit. 


In an ethical business, the essential thrust is 
on social values and business is conducted in 
consonance with broader social values and the 
stakeholders’ long-term interests. 


The new issue at hand is “how to reconnect 
the corporation to the social and community 

concerns it was originally intended to serve” 
(Jonathan Rowe, Reinventing the 
Corporation). Analyst, Alan Reder shows, 
through documentation, that “marrying profits 
and humane, respectful management practices 
is no mere ideal”. (In Pursuit of Principle and 
Profit: Business Success Through Social 
Responsibility). 


In 1991, the company Patagonia Garments 
sought replacement materials, dropped 30 
percent of its clothing line and planned for a 
restricted growth of its operations, because an 
environmental audit of its products found that 
all its garments, including cotton clothing, 
cause pollution. Yvon Chouinard, the 
company’s founder and president, defended 
the principle of restricted growth, saying, “We 
also committed ourselves to a life span of a 
hundred years. A company that intends to be 
around that long will live within its resources, 
care for its people, and do everything it can to 
satisfy its community of customers.” Body 
Shop, the environmentally alert cosmetics 
company, and Ben and Jerry’s Homemade Ice- 
cream are two other world-famous examples of 
ethical business. 


Social Action and Citizens Campaigns 


The relevance of social action and campaign 
interventions stems from the very growth of 
global corporations and the major paradigm 
shifts in the polity. In a liberal democratic polity, 
citizens are supposed to define the boundaries 
of the State and the State in turn defines the 
boundaries of the market. A reverse pattern has 
now evolved: the market is increasingly 
defining the boundaries of the State’s 
operations. From being a mediator of multiple 
societal interests, the State has been minimised 
into an arbitrator of risk and interest, primarily 


driven by market forces and seeks to define 
the boundaries of citizenship. 


It has been pointed out that *“the triumph of 
economic globalisation has inspired a wave of 
techno-savvy investigative activists who are 
as globally minded as the corporations they 
track. This powerful form of activism reaches 
well beyond traditional trade unions.” In the 
last 20 years, social action interventions, 
boycotts and citizen campaigns have, however, 
brought a new player to the global market. Rob 
Harrison, co-editor of Ethical Consumer, UK, 
heard arms-trade manufacturers admit that “the 
four women who did ‘criminal damage’ to British 
Aerospace Hawk jets destined to help 
Indonesia’s suppression of East Timor, 
achieved more in 10 minutes than 10 years of 
more conventional campaigning.” These 
women disarmed an Indonesia-bound Hawk 
fighter to prevent its use against the people of 
East Timor, in January 1996, with ordinary 
household hammers. Six months later, in a 
ringing indictment of British arms 
manufacturers who bolster genocidal regimes, 
a Liverpool jury stunned the legal profession 
by acquitting the womep of causing £1.5 million 
of criminal damage. 


In the mid-’90s, a carefully planned citizen’s 
campaign brought RJR Nabisco to its knees at 
its annual general meeting, almost forcing the 
MNC to split its food and tobacco divisions. 
In the USA, and elsewhere, time seems to be 
running out for those who are content to 
maximise profits with minimal regard for the 
social, economic and environmental impact of 
their business. 


New forms of activism that are acting as a 
countervailing force to corporate brand 
domination and the diminution of public and 
private space are constantly emerging. One 
example is ‘culture-jamming’, a strategy that 
rejects the idea that marketing — because it 
buys its way into our public spaces — must be 
passively accepted as a one-way information 
flow. So, adbusting (using the mainstream 
media itself to strike at dominant marketing 
messages and send out alternative messages) 
is the perfect tool. “In one simple deft move 
you slap the giant on its back. We use the 
momentum of the enemy,” says Kalle Lasn, 
editor Adbusters magazine, Vancouver. For a 


A company that 
undertakes activities 
aimed at communities 
but does not comply 
with business basics 
cannot be termed 
socially responsible. 


We also committed 
ourselves to a life span 
of a hundred years. A 
company that intends to 
be around that long will 
live within its resources, 
care for its people, and 
do everything it can to 
satisfy its community of 
customers. 


*“the triumph of economic globalisation has inspired a wave of techno-savvy investigative activists who are as 
globally minded as the corporations they track. This powerful form of activism reaches well beyond traditional trade unions. 
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The Internet has 
rapidly become the 
tool of choice for 
spreading information 
about multinationals 
around the world. 


growing number of young activists inthe USA 
and Europe, adbusting is the appropriate tool 
with which to register disapproval of the 
multinational corporations that have “so 
aggressively stalked them as shoppers, and 
so unceremoniously dumped them as workers”. 


The Internet has rapidly become the tool of 
choice for spreading information about 
multinationals around the world. Every day, 
information about Nike flows freely via e-mail 
between the US National Labour Committee 
and Campaign for Labour Rights, the Dutch- 
based Clean Clothes Campaign, the Australian 
Fairwear Campaign, and many others, spread 
throughout the world. 


In a September 1997 press release, Nike 
dismissed its critics as ‘fringe groups’. But by 
March 1998, it was ready to treat Nike’s online 
critics with more respect. It introduced yet 
another package of labour reforms and it 
admitted, *““You make changes because it is 
the right thing to do. But obviously, our actions 
have clearly been accelerated because of the 
World Wide Web.” 


The thing every company fears most “is 
becoming the target of a powerful single-issue 
campaign group. So, rather than wait for it to 
happen, managers are taking pre-emptive 
action in the form of ‘environmental product 
development and labelling’, or engaging in 
such ideas as codes of conduct and social 
audits.”* 


When public resistance began taking shape in 
the western world in the mid-’90s, it seemed to 
be an activity precipitated by a group of 
protectionists. But as connections have formed 
across national lines, a different agenda has 
taken hold; one that makes use of the 
communication networking and global 
reach- out. As a result of the successful 
campaigns and the ever-increasing solidarity 
between the media and international advocacy 
and campaign groups throughout the world, 
changes have been felt in corporate attitude, 
allowing social responsibility to be directed 
towards non-traditional stakeholders. 


These new attitudes have been induced jointly 
by campaigns, which publicised the need for 
supportive social action, and the media, which 


inspired these positions and generated 
consumer awareness. Thus campaigns, the 
media, and consumers formed a partnership 
that led to the introduction of environmental 
protection as part of the factors that determine 
company success. More recently, other 
corporate elements of social responsibility, 
such as labour practices — and, more 
specifically, child labour — underwent similar 
processes. 


The Corporate World Adapts to Changing 
Forces 


The major MNCs have, in part, reacted 
positively to the new attitudes, which have 
redefined the norms of business. They have 
had to take cognisance of the new forces in 
the consumer market, where the consumer- 
citizen is metamorphosing (albeit gradually in 
countries like India) into a citizen-consumer. 


The major corporations have also realised that 
Cause Marketing, developmental partnerships 
and environmental concerns also make good 
business sense — particularly in terms of 
recycling materials, employee satisfaction and 
morale, building up reputational capital, and 
as a distinctive brand marketing tool. The 
emergence and ascent of the e-economy post- 
1995, of an information-based technology with 
very little impact on the environment, projecting 
a white-collar workforce and 
neo-entrepreneurship, has brought forth a new 
corporate leadership with a vision of its own, 
Originating in many instances, in 
morally-influenced middle class backgrounds. 


Under pressure from multiple social forces, the 
State has formulated new consumer rights and 
environment conservation legislations. In 
India, for instance, we have the Consumer 
Protection Act, 1986. 


Another significant influence was the 
worldwide recognition of the Japanese 
business norm, which emphasises the quality 
circle concept in place of the traditional 
assembly-line concept. Employee welfare is 
now seen to be linked to productivity, and 
employee identity has assumed a stakeholder 
role. “The companies that excel today are those 
that restructure themselves as adaptive, 
resilient, creative and sustainable — as living 


*“You make changes because it is the right thing to do. But obviously, 

our actions have clearly been accelerated because of the World Wide Web.” 
**environmental product development and labelling’, or 

engaging in such ideas as codes of conduct and social audits.” 


companies with the capacity to learn and 
change”’.* 


These companies are increasing their profits 
by continuous innovation. They turn waste 
into new products, leasing and remanufacturing 
billions of dollars of equipment that used to be 
thrown away, driving pollution and waste 
towards zero, and systematically eliminating 
products and even whole industries, while 
continuing to provide the services that are 
actually wanted, said Shireman. 


The successful corporations of the 21st 
century are therefore focusing on continuous 
improvement. One example is Hewlett Packard, 
which leads the world in the provision of office 
equipment while retaining the in-the-garage 
creative entrepreneurship of its founders. 


New social partnerships 


The leading companies have discovered that 
working together with non-profit and 
government organisations to solve social 
problems can give them new insights and 
approaches to creating business opportunities 
as well. Solving community needs creates 
opportunities *“to develop ideas and 
demonstrate business technologies, to find and 
serve new markets, and to solve longstanding 
business problems.” 


“A recent study survey provides the evidence 

indicating when and how corporate social 
responsibility created benefits for 
corporations. The study also mentions some 
examples of benefits cited in the areas of 
marketing, shareholder value, human resources 
and innovation’’* 


i. London-based Diageo plc reported that 
between 1994 and 1998, 22 cause-related 
marketing projects helped it raise $600,000 for 
causes while increasing sales of tracked brands 
by 17 per cent. 


ii. A recent study by Interbrand concluded that 
a full one-quarter of the world’s total financial 
wealth is tied up in intangible assets such as 
reputation, brand equity, strategic positioning, 
alliances, knowledge and the like. 


iii. Monsanto’s experience in introducing 
genetically modified seeds dramatically 


illustrates the tremendous negative impact on 
stockholder value, brand equity, and reputation 
that can be caused when a company is 
perceived to be behaving in ways that are 
socially irresponsible. 


iv. The National Leadership Council 
(Washington DC) analysed company- 
sponsored school-to-work programmes and 
found a positive return on investment in most 
of the companies studied. Programmes resulted 
in reduced recruitment costs, reduced training 
and supervision costs, reduced turnover, and 
higher productivity and promotion rates of 
school-to-work programme graduates. 


Nike provides a compelling case in point. “Nike 
suffered significant damage to its brand and 
its sales when it was exposed as having poor 
labour standards in its supply chain. Similarly, 
it has benefited by embracing the cause of 
improving labour standards in the supply 
chain, and by publicising its efforts to certify 
compliance with labour standards throughout 
its supply chain.”* 


The UN Global Compact, created by UN 
Secretary General Kofi Annan, also encourages 
partnerships between the business community 
and the United Nations that seek to 
incorporate, in organisational performance and 
markets, the Compact’s nine principJés 
covering human rights, labour standards and 
the environment.“The integration of social 


issues and business practices was not a cs 
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Monsanto’s experience 
in introducing 
genetically modified 
seeds dramatically 
illustrates the 
tremendous negative 
impact on stockholder 
value, brand equity, 
and reputation that 
can be caused when a 
company is perceived 
to be behaving in ways 
that are socially 
irresponsible. 
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‘*“to develop ideas and demonstrate business technologies, to find and serve new markets, and to solve longstanding business problems.” 


*The study also mentions some examples of ben 


efits cited in the areas of marketing, shareholder value, human resources and innovation 
*Today’s pioneers are turning a concern for causes into long-term brand equity. 


*Similarly, it has benefited by embracing the cause of improving labour standards in the supply chain, and by publicising its 


efforts to certify compliance with labour standards throughout its supply chain, 
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We can no longer be 
blinkered about the 
earth’s resources, or 
ignore the fact that 
the economy is 
constructed on the 
foundation of natural 
resources. 
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passing fad of the 1990s, but rather the 
beginning of a fundamental shift in how the 
world’s leading companies will use cause 
associations to position their organisations and 
brands for the future. Today’s pioneers are 
turning a concern for causes into long-term 
brand equity.”* Comprehensive social 
commitments at US companies such as The 
Home Depot, Tesco, Avon, Target and 
Timberland, “have become an integral part of 
conducting business and a core component of 
corporate reputation, brand personality and 
organisational identity. This is good news for 
corporations and non-profit organisations 
alike.” In 1993, the first Cone/Roper study 
captured America’s enthusiasm for the 
evolving trend of cause marketing. By the late 
nineties, cause marketing had become a 
standard and widely accepted business 
practice. 


According to the International Events Group, 
investment in cause programmes by US 
companies jumped more than 400 per cent from 
$125 million in 1990 to $545 million in 1998. 
Today, many of the world’s largest companies 
are running comprehensive campaigns 
supported by substantial advertising and 
communications resources. 


Cone Inc believes that there are several factors 
driving the dramatic surge of Cause Branding 
today: 


* Competition: Marketers today need 
innovative and compelling ways to build brand 
character, 
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* Women’s and teenagers’ buying power: More 

than other consumer groups, women and 
teenagers want to build relationships with the 
companies they shop at and the brands they 
buy, 


* Consumers demand responsibility: For 
example, in the USA, students continue to 
boycott university apparel made at 
sweatshops, 


* Internet: Companies are now more visible and 
more transparent, 


* Protection: Companies like McDonalds have 
built a goodwill bank over the years through 
community involvement, which protects them 
during rocky times. 


The Way Forward 


There is a need to develop a more coherent 
and ethically driven discourse on Corporate 
Social Responsibility. There is a need to move 
beyond trendy name giving — much of CSR 
today is the good-old philanthropic initiatives 
by companies. 


Corporate social responsibility offers a two- 
way street to companies, stimulating 
innovative business and technological 
initiatives opening up new avenues for 
company operations and new market zones. 


A multiple discourse on the nature of corporate 
social responsibility and its diverse practices 
and possibilities is urgently needed. 


We can no longer be blinkered about the 
earth’s resources, or ignore the fact that the 
economy is constructed on the foundation of 
natural resources. Green-washing should go 
beyond tokenism to an imperative priority. The 
human rights perspective should be integrated 
to the very core of Corporate Social 
Responsibility. Also, the emerging role of civil 
society in governance cannot be wished away. 
All public institutions need to be accountable 
to the people at large, specially in the context 
of health hazards, radiation, genetically 
modified food, the chemicalisation of the food 
processing industry and of agriculture. 


The Corporate Agenda 


Rohini Nilekani 
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Maybe it will be known as one 
of the great ideas of the century. 
Multinational corporations will 
mesh their power over men, 
machines and markets with a 
moral mandate to maximize 
‘social profit’. Does it sound a 
little far fetched right now? 
Inexorably, though, the idea is 
moving up the corporate 
agenda. 


Corporate Social Responsibility 
or CSR is the rather inadequate 
term currently in use for the idea. 
The idea is still new, and it is at 
different stages of expression in 
different economies. Yet, its time 
has come. The mantra of CSR is 
heard at all congregations of 
business around the world. 


In July 2001, in Colorado, the 
Aspen Institute held its annual 
corporate soul-searching 
exercise — the Global Leaders’ 
Dialogue. The dialogue has been 
initiated as part of the Aspen 
Institute’s ‘Initiative for Social 
Innovation through Business’, 
set up to “ increase the supply 
of business leaders who 
understand and seek to balance 
the complex relationship 
between business success and 
social and environmental 
progress.” 


The Global Leaders’ Dialogue 
had participants from several 
countries, and representation 
across industries such as energy, 
information technology, finance, 
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The subject was 
‘Wealth Creation and 
the Global 
Community — the role 
of corporations in the 
21” century’. 


We still harbour the 
legacy of mutual 
suspicion between 
government and 
industry. As that 
suspicion breaks 
down, Indian business 
can move to CSR. 


manufacturing etc. It also had executives from 
global bodies such as the UN, UNICEF, 
representatives from business schools, from 
labour unions and from the media as well. 


My husband, Nandan Nilekani, MD, Infosys 
Technologies was an invited participant. I had 
gone along as an observer. Nestled in the Rocky 
Mountains at 11,000 feet above sea level, 
Aspen in summer was a perfect place for the 
delegates to unwind and dive into deep 
reflection on issues facing business in the new 
century. The subject of this year’s Dialogue 
was ‘Wealth Creation and the Global 
Community — the role of corporations in the 


21“ century’. 


Naturally, several seminal issues relating to CSR 
came up at the Dialogue. I would like to share 
some of those here, because it was a great forum 
to witness what the world is now thinking about 
the issue. It was a free and frank and sometimes, 
agonising discussion, which yielded many 
ideas and action plans for pushing the 
envelope on CSR. Unfortunately, as it was, 
strictly speaking, a closed-door session, the 
names of the participants cannot be disclosed. 


The concerns were somewhat different from 
those we have here in India in that the 
discussions focused on corporate citizenship, 
and corporate governance. In India, we have a 
long way to go in moving forward to the idea 
of CSR; or rather, backward to the Gandhian 
idea of ‘trusteeship of wealth created through 
business’. We still harbour the legacy of mutual 
suspicion between government and industry. 
As that suspicion breaks down, Indian business 
can move to the next stage — full CSR. 


At the Dialogue, the 25 executives gathered 
there focused more on what business leaders 
in the developed economies need to do to make 
business more accountable worldwide. They 
subjected themselves to rigorous enquiry on 
the changing role of business in the face of the 
starkly uneven impact of globalisation and the 
dramatic increase in the power of the private 
sector, worldwide. In the process, they 
broadened and deepened the question of CSR. 


A three-string skein seemed to thread through 
the discussions throughout the three-day 
workshop. 


|.Society’s expectations of business have 


increased dramatically. 
2.There is no going back. 


3. There is an urgent need to recalibrate the idea 
of business from within business itself. 


What are the obligations of a corporation to 
its operating environment? How far can 
corporations go to ensure that business profit 
is not accumulated at the expense of social or 
environmental causes? 


In search of the answers, corporate leaders 
gathered in Aspen seemed somewhat ready to 
leave behind the idea that the business of 
business is only business. 


How did such a shift come to pass? Everyone 
agreed that the state has weakened 
considerably and that multinational business 
houses have absorbed some of the erstwhile 
power of the receding state. For a few decades, 
that power has been unrestrained by any notion 
of social responsibility. Over the past twenty 
years or so, and now at an increasingly rapid 
pace, thanks to technologies such as the 
Internet, constituencies that demand 
accountability from corporations for the very 
way in which it business is conducted, have 
developed around the corporation. Two good 
examples are the consumer movement against 
Nike’s unfair labour practices and the strong 
NGO movement in Africa and Brazil that led 
multinational pharmaceutical companies to 
compromise on pricing life saving drugs. 
Everywhere, consumers are more aware, NGOs 
are pitting themselves against strong business 
and the media has made everyone a participant 
in the great crusade for caring corporations. 


Suddenly, society is saying to business — 
“Show me!” Show me that your concern is not 
just lip service. Show me what you are doing. 
As one delegate put it, “There is simply 
nowhere to hide.” 


Having accepted that corporations must indeed 
go beyond their business plans, the question 
that then came up was — ‘how far?’ How much 
could a company do about the inequities in its 
environment? 


Here a cautionary note emerged. While it is (a 


~~ 
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true that the role of government is declining, it 
is not necessarily a good thing. Governments 
are needed to provide the regulatory framework 
for business. Perhaps, in the future, 
supranational governing bodies, that will 
regulate inter-state policy towards business, 
will emerge. Until then, however, it is important 
for corporations to understand the need to 
work with local institutions of governance 
wherever possible. One delegate went so far 
as to suggest that in the current vacuum 
created by crumbling judicial and social 
institutions, the corporations must engage in 
helping to restore local government. 


There was no unanimity over such a bold idea. 
And even where corporations wished to infuse 
western liberal notions into countries and 
environments stuck in feudal/early capitalism 
stages, it could backfire badly. One delegate 
gave an example of a North African country 
where his company tried to publish data on its 
operations and on its transactions with the local 
government. That data would surely 
incriminate certain political vested interests. 
When the government got wind of it, it 
threatened to throw the company out of its 
soil. The company was faced with a difficult 
choice. Stick to a transparency policy that 
migrated from the home culture and give up 
the lucrative business opportunity? Or give 
up the moral stance and stay in the business? 


Participants spent a long while deliberating 
over this dilemma. Clearly, no company can 
afford to self-destruct in its effort to engage in 
society. Those are the outer boundaries 
beyond which CSR cannot travel. Also, in the 
given example, the question as to whether it 
was necessarily the role of the corporation to 
force the pace of change, whether it was an 
issue of transparency or anything else, in a 
host country that may not be ready for it was 
raised. Right or wrong, no corporation can go 
it alone in such a case. A first mover in such a 
critical area would be quickly beaten back, 
unless a broad-based coalition gathered around 
the idea. 


There have been instances where broad 
coalitions have emerged around a new 
business practice, which then has moved on 
to become part of general business behaviour 


good example would be ESOPs). Yet, usually, 
those have been ideas instrumental for the 
business itself; ideas which, while claiming a 
high moral ground, also did not hurt the 
sensitive bottom line of companies. That is the 


space that leaders must hope to push the 
hardest. 


Just how much can business proactively push 
the bar on CSR? There were many more candid 
confessions on the controversies and 
challenges involved with pushing the envelope 
too far. 


Energy chiefs present there, no doubt singed 
badly by the worldwide environmental concern 
about their operations, admitted that though 
they had come a long way, there was still a 
long way to go. The voice of labour expressed 
anxiety about the fledgling movements for 
minimum global standards and exhorted 
corporations to deconstruct the current model 
of business, which looks for cheap labour and 
lucrative markets without a commitment to the 
social environment. It was time for everyone 
to say — “Let’s measure our results based on 
our targets and confess when we do not 
measure up. If we don’t get this right, we may 
not be allowed to get on with wealth creation 
at all.” 


Which led people to wonder — what or who are 
the social drivers of CSR? Are they mainly 
internal or are they external? 


First of all, there have to be leaders within an 
organization who are convinced that CSR is 
intrinsic to the company’s worth. But beyond 
that, there are multiple constituencies driving 
the issue of CSR. And not all of them are pulling 
in one way. Shareholders, employees, 
government, media and NGOs were seen to be 
the main relationships that impacted on the 
issue of CSR one way or the other. 


Shareholders provide the biggest challenge. 
Shareholders everywhere demand a good 
return on investment. Delegate after delegate 
admitted that shareholders apparently cared 
little about the company’s CSR value. “Nobody 
on Wall Street wants to know about my 
company’s social agenda. They look only at 
the bottom line.” When shareholder value is 
the only agenda, it puts a relentless, quarter- 


Suddenly, society is 
saying to business. 
Show me that your 


concern is not just lip 


Service. 


corporations must 
engage in helping to 
restore local 
government. 


Clearly, no company 
can afford to 
self-destruct in its 
effort to engage in 
society. 
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change recruiting 
practices, put your 
money where your 
social conscience Is, 
and get students to 
integrate the idea of 
CSR with their 
personal visions. 


The leader may have 
to create competitive 
disadvantage for the 


organization he leads. 
Support a tax on one’s 
own enterprise, with a 
view to benefiting the 


economy as a whole. 


we seem to have 


globalised the private 
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sector without 
globalising core 
values of good 
governance. 


by-quarter squeeze on any business trying to 
shift from the paradigm of profit maximization. 


Yet shareholders are waking up to their own 
responsibility in CSR. A representative of one 
of the world’s largest pension funds spoke 
encouragingly about patient capital. Capital 
that plays the long-term game and is not 
tempted merely by quick profits at any social 
cost. There is a large and growing movement 
of investors who are willing, if necessary, to 
forego higher returns in order to make socially 
responsible investments. What was once a 
mere fad among liberals has now become a 
serious campaign that all fund managers and 
company executives must acknowledge. 


The definitions of ‘social responsibility’ are by 
no means unanimous. The battles are likely to 
be fought long and hard on what constitutes 
ethical business practice. For instance, do we 
discard from the portfolio all companies that 
engage in animal research? What about energy 
companies that may damage the environment? 


The lines are not so clearly drawn. Yet, the sheer 
fact of shareholder will to move capital into 
new areas, such as into projects for the 
revitalization of communities, and into 
companies that promote good labour practices, 
is very significant. It confirms the crying need 
felt across the board for a new integral vision 
of business. 


The UN’s Global Compact is one example of a 
push towards universal standards for good 
corporate practice. It is a voluntary initiative 
intended to induce corporate change. And 
thousands of companies across the world have 
signed up, promising to conduct business 
along the lines of the nine principles drawn up 
by the Global Compact. 


It is a good beginning, but how does one 
engage the younger generation, the managers 
of the future in the discussion on CSR? There 
was a formidable team at the Dialogue 
representing the best in management schools. 
All of them spoke with one voice. Corporate 
houses, for all their lip service, do not show 
their commitment to CSR when hiring. Nor do 
they support business schools in bringing the 
critical issues under discussion into the 
mainstream of management education. The 


academics gathered in Aspen sent out a strong : 
message to their colleagues in business - fund 
research on case studies, change recruiting 
practices, put your money where your social 
conscience is, and get students to integrate 
the idea of CSR with their personal visions. 


If business schools build the case studies, 
consumers and employees show their 
preference for companies that demonstrate 
good CSR, and the markets place a clear 
premium on them, surely there will be a host of 
new CSR heroes. 


Yet, the fundamental question refuses to go 
away. Is shareholder value inconsistent with 
CSR? Can companies who demonstrate CSR 
also deliver profits? 


Before the answer to that can emerge, a whole 
host of new thoughts on the evolving role of 
government and business needs to be shared. 
At the Business Leaders’ Dialogue 2001, an 
interesting framework within which to view the 
question was created. It led to so much lively 
debate and was so thoroughly enriched by that 
debate, that the Aspen Institute has decided 
to immortalize it as the Aspen model of 
corporate action. 


The model looks at three roles that business 
leaders can play in fostering social progress 
along with business success. 


1. Good corporate citizens: Pay all taxes, 
observe laws and regulations, operate with 
integrity and transparency. 


z Innovators: Become a first mover in an 
area where to do ‘good’ is also to do well. For 
instance, create an innovation, such as ESOP, 
which eventually becomes an industry 
standard and helps retain employees. 


= 8 Heroes/Martyrs- Here, the leader must 
be ready to risk shareholder value for a long- 
term principle. The leader may have to create 
competitive disadvantage for the organization 
he leads. An example would be to support a tax 
on one’s own enterprise, with a view to 
benefiting the economy as a whole. 


This model helps to create a strategy by which 
corporations can look closely at their CSR 
profile. Are they in it for the intrinsic value? 


Are they willing to drive change at the risk of 
eroding shareholder value? How can they retain 


profitability and yet generate some benefit to 
the social environment? 


The Dialogue at Aspen was a good reality 
check for each participant. It was an 
opportunity to take home the question: What 
am I doing and what can I do - at a personal 
level, at an organizational level, and at an 
institutional level? 


Yet CSR is too important to be left to the 
corporations. Many more people and 
constituencies need to engage in a discussion 
of this model. If corporations have to become 
heroes, they cannot go it alone. Leaders can 
become heroes, can institute change, but they 
need a framework of support from fellow 
business travelers. They also need a framework 


Rohini Nilekani, a writer and philanthropist, 
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of support from social institutions that can abet 
the translation of shareholder value into social 
assets. But as the Aspen discussion ended up 
saying, we seem to have globalised the private 
sector, but without globalising core values of 
good governance. That is the challenge of the 
new century. 
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e anecdotes, there is one episode, which reveals an interesting perspective. Soon after the Bhopal Gas 
the then Chairman of Union Carbide appeared on a major American television network and 
and gallantly promised all help and support from Union Carbide. However, a year 

for the victims. When queried about the sudden volte-face, Mr. 
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The businessman has been a shadowy figure 
in history - a kind of a bogeyman. To the ancient 
Greeks, business was an avoidable vocation. 
In their over-obsession with a static equilibrium, 
the Greeks saw business essentially as a zero 
sum game - one man’s gain is another’s loss. 
And hence society as a whole does not gain or 
lose by conducting business transactions. 


The Greek’s paranoia for business was not an 
isolated case. In most ascriptive communities 
(those where a person’s status in a society is 
pre-determined), the businessman always 
existed in the fringes: an unscrupulous but 
necessary evil. Thus you find minority 
communities like Jews and Muslims performing 
the role of traders and businessmen at the 
fringes in many ascriptive societies. However, 
centuries of experience with markets have 
radically altered the profile of the businessman 
in society. From the fringes and shadows s/he 
has risen to the core. The nature of business 
has also metamorphosed ominously. From 
isolated enclaves and niches, the boundaries 
of business have become truly global. Cutting 
across ethnic fault lines, political ideologies and 
cultural tapestries, global businesses are a 
potent phenomenon today. Powered by the 
integrative forces of globalisation and the 
frighteningly mesmerising potential of 
technology, corporatisation is the new 
ideology. Superseding the regulatory powers 
of a shrinking state, and often immune to the 
collectivist voices of citizens, corporate power 
is largely perceived to be the ‘neo coloniser’. 


The last decade of the 20" century was 


a remarkable one from many Phase I: 1960-83 ‘Phase I: 1984-94 
perspectives. It started with the | Awakening ae : 
ism i Critical J Nestle Baby food, 1970 Bhopal, 1984 
eps pae, Ot Pee cae os pasate Incidents J Seveso Disaster, 1974 | Chernobyl, 1986 
Europe, which was foolishly | Amaco Cadiz Oil, 1978 | Chico Mendes, 1988 
celebrated as an ‘end of history’ and 3 J Ford Pinto, 1978 Exxon wali, 1989 
i t-] New J USEnvironmental Responsible Care, 
the unfettered triumph of market-led : ocrentha Oe ee 
democracy. Subsequent to these — fnitiatives - Club of Rome, 1972 {Brundtland Report, 
. § Brandt Report, 1980 1987 
nIASETVE tectonic shifts in geo 2 1 Gotat 2000 Resaes 1 UN Gaia Ee 
politics, the decade saw the 1980 Children, 1990 
spectacular spread of globalisation J pret Summit, 
and the disintegration of the notion wae eran SEEN 
of national sovereignty. However,  Gandards & priorities, 1969 ; 1985 
Initiatives J Greenpeace, 1972 Caux Round Table, 1986 
is cael canta aie Bi REE J United Nations | Sustain Ability, 1987 
resurgence of a ‘global civil society’ - Environment Programme, | Prince of Wales 
s the 1973 Business Leaders 
ibid mide Ye anS toe J World Resources Forum, 1990 
rubric is. The collision of these two Institute, 1983 { Amnesty Business 
Group, 1991 
Source: ‘Perspectives on Corporate J Mia pai 
‘itizenship’. Edited by Jorg Andriof and ° Council for 
Citizenship’. Edited by Jorg Sustelnahla 


Malcolm McIntosh, Greenleaf Publishing 
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trajectories - a brutal commercial Tsunami, and 
a rising groundswell of civic protests and 
contestations - has produced many remarkable 
concepts and tools. We turn our attention to 


one of them - Corporate Social Responsibility 
(CSR). 


A brief history of CSR 


For a fairly long time, business was an 
uncomplicated affair. This stemmed from the 
monetary economist Milton Friedman’s golden 
dictum that “the business of business is purely 
business and the sole responsibility of a 
company is to maximise profits for its 
shareholders”. Companies firmly believed that 
they should not get involved with wider societal 
issues. However, a series of ‘critical incidents’ 
facilitated a drastic paradigm shift in this golden 
tule. The following matrix illuminates the issue 
quite vividly: 


The critical incidents highlight the growing 
complexity of the impact of business on society 
and environment. The new standards, 
initiatives and institutions reflect the emergent 
responses in attempting to address the critical 
issues. An interesting observation form the 
above table is the gradual but steady evolution 
of issues over the years. While ecological 
concerns predominated in the early stages, 
issues concerning human rights and social 
exclusion have assumed high importance later 
on and all of them are now being approached 
in a more holistic manner under the rubric of 
‘sustainability’. 


Developement, 1991 


ets Anti Scion, Tce Cntr, Ceening Seems Corny 


“the business of 
business is purely 
business and the sole 
responsibility of a 
company is to 
maximise profits for 
its shareholders”. 


*Mr. Anderson reportedly 
remarked that his first reaction 
was that of a human and the 
second that of a businessman. And 
obviously, these two are separate !! 


Phase III: 1995-_ 
Networking 


Shell, Brent Spar, 1995 
Sara-Wiwa Execution, 1995 
Nike Child Labour, 1996 
Asian Financial Crisis, 1997 


Apparel Industry 
Partnership, 1996 

ISO 14000 Series, 1996 

SA 8000 series, 1997 
Triple bottom line concept, 
1998 ore 


Business Network 
for Social Cohesion, 1995 
Corporate Citizenship Unit, 
1996 
Ethical Trading Initiative, 1997 
Business Partners for 
Developement, 1997 
Council on Economic 
Priorities Accreditation Agency, 
1998 
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concept has seeped 
out of the much 
fancied ‘chequebook 
philanthropy’ mode. 
Planned well, 
strategic philanthropy 
has produced some 
interesting results - a 
win-win between 
business and a cause 


Ms. Roddick once said 
that she would rather 
promote human rights 
and environmental 
concerns than 
promote a bubble 
bath. 


A “Trade not Aid” 
program was 
developed. This 
intended to support 
developing countries 
by trading with them 
instead of simply 
giving money away. 
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What is CSR anyway? 


Efforts to define CSR often leads to a 
conceptual quagmire. Different groups have 
interpreted the concept in their own parochial 
fashion. Some prominent definitions are 
discussed in the given table. 


The World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development in its publication “Making Good 
Business Sense” by Lord Holme and Richard 
Watts, used the following definition. 
“Corporate Social Responsibility is the 
continuing commitment by business to behave 
ethically and contribute to economic 
development while improving the quality of life 
of the workforce and their families as well as of 
the local community and society at large”. 


The same report gave some evidence of the 
different perceptions of what this should mean 
from a number of different societies across the 
world. Definitions as different as “CSR is about 
capacity building for sustainable livelihoods. 
It respects cultural differences and finds the 
business opportunities in building the skills of 
employees, the community and the 
government” from Ghana, through to “CSR is 
about business giving back to society” from 
the Philippines. 


Traditionally in the United States, CSR has 
been defined much more in terms of a 
philanthropic model. Companies make profits 
unhindered, except, by fulfilling their duty to 
pay taxes. Then they donate a certain share of 
the profits to charitable causes. To receive any 
benefit from the giving is seen as tainting. The 
European model is much more focused on 
operating the core business in a socially 
responsible way, complemented by investment 
in communities for solid business case reasons. 
Good examples of this stance can be found at 
The Prince of Wales Business Leaders’ Forum, 
the London Benchmarking Group Model and 


the Corporate Citizenship Company 


Framework. 


However, inspite of these divergent 
interpretations some common grounds can be 
traced. For one, CSR straddles four distinct 
areas: 


¢ The environment 
¢ The workplace 


¢ The community 
¢ The market place 


Again, significantly, the concept has seeped 
out of the much fancied ‘chequebook 
philanthropy’ mode. CSR in the early 1990s was 
dominated by the concept of ‘strategic 
philanthropy’. Its goal was to choose charitable 
partners based on how the association can help 
meet business goals and objectives. Planned 
well, strategic philanthropy has produced some 
interesting results - a win-win between 
business and a cause; a clearly established 
charitable niche congruent with the nature of 
the business, and outcomes that can be 
measured by business as well as social 
objectives. However, organised activism 
spurred on by explosive expose on human 
rights related issues like Nike’s sweat shops, 
has vociferously called for widening the ambit 
of CSR. 

To sum up, CSR (as ideally envisioned) is a 
broader vision of business responsibility to 
many stakeholders, in addition to shareholders 
and investors. This responsibility includes 
addressing the four domains explained above 
- protecting and restoring the environment, 
addressing human rights issues in the 
workplace, building corporate ethics and 
contributing directly to the economic and social 
well-being of the immediate community. 


CSR in Practice- Some Snapshots 
Bopy SHop INTERNATIONAL 


Perhaps the most quoted example of CSR is 
the case of Body Shop International. From 
humble beginnings in Brighton, UK, in 1976, 
Body Shop International has expanded to 
approximately 2,000 stores, with over 200 in 
the USA and has made its founder Anita 
Roddick one of the most successful 
businesswomen in the world. Ms. Roddick 
once said that she would rather promote human 
rights and environmental concerns than 
promote a bubble bath. This underlined her 
early vision of founding a ‘socially responsible’ 
company. The Body Shop has a history of 
charitable donations, campaigns and 
environmental awareness initiatives. For 
instance: 


In 1994, the company sold 3.5 million shares to 
organisations that support child abuse 
prevention. A campaign against domestic 
violence was launched in 1995. A “Trade not 


Aid” program was developed. This intended 
to support developing countries by trading 
with them instead of simply giving money away. 
The company also has been a proponent of 
“green” packaging. 


More than the semantics, these initiatives have 
given Body Shop International a clearly 
identified ethical niche in the market place and 
done wonders for its brand image. 


Tag Manat Hore, New Deut 


In an interesting endeavour, the chefs of the 
Taj Mahal Hotel in New Delhi helped improve 
the baking skills of women from the slums of 
Delhi. Organised in association with a local 
NGO called Katha Kazana, the chefs spent over 
two hours every day, over a period of 8 weeks, 
training the women. Today Katha Kazana’s 
bakery produces high quality standardised 
products and runs a very profitable business. 


The Other Side of the Story: Is CSR a Trojan 
Horse? 


Michael Korda’s 1975 best-seller, “Power: How 
to Get It and How to Use It,” has an interesting 
observation: “The object of the game is simple 
enough: to know what you want and get it. 
The moves of the game, by contrast, are infinite 
and complex, although they usually involve 
the manipulation of people and situations to 
your advantage.” Sceptics of CSR exclaim that 
Kordaism thrives, no matter what jargons like 


CSR claim. Take a cursory glance at two of the | 


world’s most successful corporations — 
General Electric and Microsoft. Neither has 
achieved their world-class status through very 
honourable means. GE is remembered for the 
brutal downsizing and for a host of environment 
pollution incidents and legal cases. Microsoft 
has had one of the highest profile cases of 
bullying market dominance. 


The needle of accusation doesn’t always point 
to corporate houses. Developmental agencies 
also come under heavy fire. Corporate Watch 
— the most visible and vociferous watchdog 
agency — accuses the World Bank for gross 
economic and environmental abuses. 


Incidentally, the World Bank is a major 
proponent of CSR and frequently advertises 
programmes and resource kits on the same. 


Summing Up 


Can one assume that business has become 
altruistic overnight? Certainly not! The 
contemporary responses like CSR are more the 
result of public pressure and activism than any 
enlightened self-regulation. To quote Friedman 
again, the business of business is to make 
money. This basic organising principle has not 


altered. It never can. The question is ‘how © 


businesses choose to make money’. Available 
evidence shows that CSR is beginning to take 
root — whatever be the motivation. However, 
even while playing out a charade, businesses 
are learning a few enabling facts. For one, with 
the explosive growth of the Internet, distance 
and geography have become irrelevant (in his 
misplaced optimism on ‘end of history’, 
Fukoyama myopically overlooked the ‘end of 
geography’). In an increasingly transparent 
world, there are few places to hide. CSR helps 
in building a brand image, especially in 
protecting and promoting the company’s name. 
Investor pressure sometimes acts as a trigger. 
Investors are changing the way they assess 
companies’ performance and are making 
decisions based on criteria that includes issues 
of social relevance. The Social Investment 
Forum reports that, in the US, there are more 
than $2 trillion in assets under management, in 
portfolios that use screens linked to ethics, the 
environment, and corporate social 
responsibility. 


The contours of the evolutionary profile of 
CSR will depend to a large extent on the way 
civil society pressures influence corporate 


behaviour and the regulatory framework 


articulated by governments. Corporate Social 
Responsibility is still an idea in its infancy. The 
world still suffers from gross corporate abuses. 
However, the potency of this idea holds out 
strong promises. The real challenges now 
would be upscaling, sustaining and facilitating 
this concept. 


CSR helps in building 
a brand image, 
especially in 
protecting and 
promoting the 
company’s name. 


Responsibility is still 
an idea in its infancy. 
The world still suffers 
from gross corporate 
abuses. 
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Kalamad hyam - 2001 


Keeping in view the success of the Folk Mela organised 
by Madhyam in October 2000, Madhyam organized a 
similar Folk Mela entitled ‘KALA MADHYAM’ on 1-4 
November 2001 in collaboration with Chitra Kala Parishath 
at the Chitra Kala Parishath. 


A synergistic folk arts mela combining visual folk arts, 
_ performance arts, folk food and crafts, Kala Madhyam’s 
» main features were- 


* Folk songs, dances and dra 1 a right. rough the day 


¢ Learning center with info els covering the groups and art forms background 


al foods in a rusti 


This eve ut | 
home the message that the c 
mean losing what’s good and usefi 
an important objective. : 


and color. Celebration was its continuing theme. Further we wished to drive 
our country and prosper with mutual benefits. Development doesn’t have to 


During the four days, visitors hat 


folk arts and crafts, experience vivid dance and drama performance 
from different corners of India, fit 


cts are really created and also taste folk cuisine. — 


The information center and panel 1 duse i ut Indian folk culture and therefore made the mela an ideal visiting : 
place for school children and 


The objectives of the 


* To create mat hness of Indian Folk Art 


¢ Topro 


¢ To provid : erative market for rural artists 


isan communities 
¢ To create a 
sector to the fork 


or the interaction between p 


clients from the industry, tourism sector and the architects/interior design 


There were 64 stal ithe mela covering art and 


: from over 16 states of India. The state-wise lists of crafts, visual art and 
performing arts are a§ follows- 


Performances were given throughout the day. Around 25,000 people visited 


the mela. The mela could generate sales of Rs 12 lacs within four days, which directly 
benefited the folk artists. 


Madhyam organised an exposure visit for the artisans to big stores namely Bombay Stores and Cinamom in Bangalore, 


so that they experience the concepts of display design, marketing and quality. Two workshops were conducted on micro credit and 
micro-enterprise for the artisans. 


Madhyam acknowledges the contribution and support extended by everyone in forwarding the cause of the folk art communities. 
Madhyam would like to thank the print media, namely The Indian Express, Times of India, Deccan Herald, The Hindu, Udayavani, 
Kannada Prabha, Prajavani, City Reporter, Bangalore This Fortnight, Outlook and the Radio 

City for covering the event, which helped in publicizing the event. Madhyam appreciates 
the eagerness and active participation of all the folk artists, which made the mela a 
great success. 


MADHYAM., 
PLANINTER NATIO 


S/ASTAN PAINT 


Child Rights Campaign July-december 2001 


School Wall Paintings- Children’s participation in ascertaining their rights is as important, as it is essentiai to understand their needs 
and problems. The child rights campaign involves children in painting their own school walls with their own designs and messages on 
child rights. Madhyam has successfully completed school wall painting workshops with 7 Government Primary schools and one Non 
Formal Education Centre (NFE). 


The schoolteachers and the principals wrote to us appreciating our efforts in creating awareness, building confidence in the children 
as well as beautifying their surroundings. This effort also helps in educating the parents as well as people in the locality who read and 
imbibe the child right messages. The 8 schools are - 


¢ Rajajinagar Government Primary School — 28"—31* August 2001. 

* Yeshwantpur Government Primary School — 4-7 September 2001. 

¢ Sarakki Government Primary School — 11-13 September 2001. 

* Anand Rao Circle Government Primary School — 18 — 20 September 2001. 

* Centre for Social Action (Centre running NFE Classes) — 10-11 November 2001. 
¢ Lingarajpuram Government Primary School—5~—78 December 2001. 

* Srirampuram Government Higher Primary School — 10—12 December 2001. 

* Bhovipalya Government Primary School— 19-21 December 2001. 


‘Ganapan Prapanch’- a half-hour children’s program on a leading Kannada channel - ETV was telecast on 22" August, the Ganesh 
Festival Day. To encourage children to go to school, Madhyam had produced this program using street theatre, interviews, drama and 
a celebrity endorsement. Lord Ganesha, the most admired god by children, took centrestage while the famous Kannada Film Actress 
Ms Shruti compered and acted as the judge in this program along with children. The children who acted in the play were from the 
schools — Abhyashram, Gurukul and Centre for Social Action(CSA). The program was done in collaboration with ETV. Madhyam’s 
contribution was the script of the play, direction, music, getting the artists, training the children and assistance in editing. 


° Madhyam participated in the children’s mela organised by Makkala Sahaya Vani on 18" November, 2001. Madhaym’s stall at the 
mela organised children to participate in puppets show, songs, dance and street theatre games with the children. 
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Folk Art July-Dec 2001 
Visual Avt: 


“~ During the last six months, the folk artists have earned Rs.1,50,000 from murals, executed in Bangalore and Chennai. 
Madhyam has reached 9 more artists apart from previous 31 families. 


~ Folk art exhibitions were held in collaboration with: 

“ British Council Chennai (sold paintings worth Rs.10,000/-) 
° Auroville Pondicherry (sold paintings worth Rs.28, 000/-) 
~ Coffee Day ITPL 

“~ Coffee Day Brigade Road 

~ Coffee Day M G Road 


Coffee Day Commercial Street 


CRAFT: 
Objective 


“> To give visibility to the marginalized craft persons and to provide them with a direct link to the consumer. 
61 craft groups have earned 12,00,000/- in four days during Kala Madhyam —2001. 


Corporate Partnership: 


A Madhyam - Bombay Stores initiative to enable Craft Persons to engage directly with the market, was extremely successful. 


Three craft persons, namely — Sh Narayan with Bamboo and Clay Products from Karnataka, Sh Ashok Vyas with Blue Pottery from 


Rajasthan and Ms Noor Salma with Chanpatna toys from Karnataka, sold their products at Bombay Store for three weeks over 
Christmas and New Year. 


Street UCheatre July-Dee 2001 
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The Street Theatre Group at Madhyam conduStreet Theatre July-Dec 2001 cted the following workshops and shows- 


>, 
~~ 


, 
“~ 


10 AIDS shows in Bangalore rural and urban with more than 3000 audience, | radio spot on AIDS. 


7 street theatre workshops with different children’s groups on child rights, which helped them in their personality development. 
More than 350 children participated in these workshops. 


‘Ganapan Prapanch’ a television program in collaboration with ETV and Actress Shruti on child rights. 

School wall painting and theatre workshops with 7 Government Primary Schools and One NFE Centre. 

Street theatre workshop on Child marriage for MASS Organisation (working with Ex Devdasis). 

Street Theatre workshop on pre and post Natal care for Belaku Trust in Kanakpura. 

Street Theatre Workshop for Community Health Workers on health for the Vivekananda Ashram in H D Kote. 

Art direction and coordination of the performing art forms for Kalamadhyam 2001. 

Theatre workshops for Arvind Mills on personality and leadership/empowerment for girls, where more than 105 girls participated. 
12 shows for the Archeological Survey of India on preservation of old monuments in Hampi. 


12 shows on Women empowerment and cleanliness for BATF and other organisations. 


AWARE 


“SANKRAMANA 2001” 


‘Pravardhani’ the street play written Madhyam’s Street Theatre Group on empowerment of women received the Sankramana 2001 
award for the best script. This award is instituted by the Sankramana organisation based in Bangalore, started by Mr Chandrashekar 
Patil, President of the Karnataka Development centre. The competition is conducted at the state level and encourages Kannada 


writers. 
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Madhyam’s Journal ‘Folk Art and 
Cultural Diversity’ won the “Overall 
Excellence Award” in the NGOs All India 

Journal Competition 2000 organised 
by the Mayaram Surjan 
Foundation, Raipur. The 
award was presented in a 
ceremony held in Raipur on 
14 July 2001. 


ATDS July-Dec 2001 


Bus HoARDINGS 


A new medium of bus hoardings has been used by Madhyam. This medium has high visibility and mobility, whereby thousands of 
people are able to imbibe the message every day, on its long and winding routes. The following bus routes are used and will continue 
to be used: K.R. Market to Jigani, K.R. Market to Attibele, K.R. Market to Bannerghatta, K.R. Market to Somanahalli, Majestic to TN 
Border, K.R. Market to Bidadi. 


AUTOBOARDS 


Autoboards with HIV/AIDS messages were displayed on 100 autos (50 in Kannada and 50 in English) all over the city from January 
2001 to December 2001. The helpline number is displayed along with the message. 


Rapio Spots 


The use of broadcast media in AIDS prevention/intervention campaigns has increased public knowledge about HIV/AIDS. The 
Commercial Broadcasting Service Station of the All India Radio aired messages on HIV/AIDS protection with the AFK helpline number 
2993711 which gives access to information, counseling and other services related to HIV/AIDS. The 7 seconds spot is in Kannada and 
is broadcast on Primary Channel at 6.50 pm and Vividh Bharathi at 7.45 am everyday. These are prime listenership hours. 


- Street Shows 


q Street Shows are instrumental in raising general awareness in creating an environment where intervention for behaviour change can 
yield desired results. 


J _ Two street shows were performed m Kamalanagar slum and Mahalaxmi | 


ayout bus stop and a rural show in Yelahanka bus station. 


+ Two street shows were performed at Rajendranagar slum and one show at Marathahalli on 24 March 2001. A questionnaire was 
administered to 25 people before and after the show to get opinion of the level of HIV/AIDS awareness. 


so Street Shows on AIDS at the Utility Building, Indiranagar E.S.I. and rural shows in Nelamangala and Doddaballapura. 


* Four street shows were performed at Ramnagar as part of the rural programme. The details are as follows- 


* Old Bus Stand — Audience : 400 people 

* Kempegowda Circle — Audience : 200 people 

¢ New Bus Stand— Audience : 500— 600 people 

* Government College (outside) — Audience : 150 people 


LABELS 


A sticker with an AIDS message was designed to take the message to housewives. Two lakh stickers were printed in English and 


distributed to the following: 


¢ 18 outlets of Food World in Bangalore 

* 8 outlets of Health and Glow in Bangalore 
¢ Gangarams 

* Bombay Stores 

¢  Nilgiris 


At Food World and Health and Glow the stickers were stuck by PLWHAs (People Living With HIV/AIDS) and were paid for their 
service, thus creating employment for them. 


The New. Paradigm 


C. V. Madhukar 


Skills Not Funds 
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Recent years have seen a sudden spurt in 
wealth creation among knowledge sector 
companies, thanks to stock market valuations 
of companies. This has, of course, eased 
somewhat in the recent months. During the 
time when markets did well, a number of new 
generation entrepreneurs set up Foundations 
with funds from their personal wealth rather 
than as extensions of their companies. 


New generation companies seem to have taken 
a different view of “philanthropy” in 
comparison to the old generation companies 
and their promoters. The “investments” into 
the social sector being made by companies/ 
Foundations set up by individuals appear to 
be more cerebral, and are not necessarily purely 
emotional responses to problems. This is partly 
due to critiques of the old do-good attitude 
and its inability to leave a lasting impact on 
society. It is now increasingly felt that adequate 
mindshare is as much important as the funds 
that may be made available for a certain initiative 
in the social sector. The new genre of people 
involved in “philanthropy”, appear to look at 
their initiatives less as philanthropy and more 
as problem solving. There are a number of 
instances where companies have decided to 
focus on very specific functional areas, which 
they believe can address a problem, or point to 
a solution, which is lasting in nature. 


In the corporate world, there is a focus on core 
competence. The core competence that exists 
in companies can be creatively used to address 
social issues. There are numerous examples 
where banking companies have worked on 
micro-credit solutions for self-help groups, 
fertiliser companies have worked with farmers, 
pharma companies have worked on primary 
health issues, etc. It may not always be right 
to look at these initiatives as serving the 
interests of the company. The essence of such 
initiatives is to transfer the enormous know- 
how that these companies may have gained 
through practice and research to the 
beneficiaries of these services living in less- 
privileged conditions. 


We also have numerous examples where 
companies have focused on addressing issues 
that they seemingly do not have a direct link to 
— areas such as universalisation of elementary 
In such cases, the value-add 


education. 


provided by the company needs to be carefully 
thought through. There are some attributes 
that all successful companies have: goal 
orientation, problem solving skills among its 
managers, continual focus on improvement of 
efficiency in the delivery of a good ora service, 
etc. These attributes are clearly required in the 
efficient delivery of social goods as well. 
Increasingly, companies are keen to project 
themselves as more than providers of funds. 
In fact, it must be acknowledged that in most 
of the social sector issues, the financial 
contribution that the corporate sector can - 
possibly make, will be miniscule in comparison 
to spending by the government. Therefore, 
the bigger value-add by the corporate sector 
Should be their skills rather than just their 
funds. 


The corporate sector sometimes also involves 
itself in demonstrating alternatives to the 
government’s current response mechanisms to 
issues such as education and primary health. 
While these experiments and examples are 
important, it must be understood that 
alternatives to the existing approach are viable 
from a government point of view provided such 
solutions are scalable over very large 
geographical areas. One of the truths about 
scale is that any initiative is scalable only if it 
is simple enough to be taken up by almost 
anyone in any part of a state or the country. 
Key people in government should also perceive 
the solution as practical and implementable. 


I shall dwell upon the experience of Azim Premji 
Foundation in the area of universalisation of 
elementary education in the country. The 
Foundation was set up in 2000 with personal 
financial resources of Mr. Azim Premji, 
Chairman of Wipro Corporation. It was clear 
that additional funding itself would do very 
little for creating the desired impact. There was 
a lot of work required to be done with 
government officers and communities to ensure 
that the existing funding was used well, the 
team stayed motivated, common bottlenecks 
were removed, etc. And much of this would 
require very little additional funding. What 
was required therefore was a deeper and 
complex understanding of the current issues, 
and coming up with creative, yet implementable 


solutions. ME 


Increasingly, 
companies are keen to 
project themselves as 
more than providers of 
funds 


the bigger value-add 
by the corporate sector 
Should be their skills 
rather than just their 
funds. 


any initiative outside 
the government would 
not be able to address 
scale 93 percent of 
children in the 
country go to 
government schools. 


simplify the 
educational content 
developed by experts 
to a level where rural 
parents can easily 
understand what to 
expect of their child 


The company has 
started working with 
local NGOs who have 
trained local women 
and physically 
challenged children 
for specific tasks that 
need to be performed 
by the industry. 


It was always clear that any initiative outside 
the government would not be able to address 
scale. It is estimated that nearly 93 percent of 
children in the country go to government 
schools. 


The approach of the Foundation, therefore was 
obvious: to work with State Governments to 
identify key areas that can be supplemented 
both in terms of fresh thinking and some 
financial resources that may be required. In 
this connection, I would like to share some 
specific examples to highlight the approach of 
the Foundation. 


Reaching out to parents: It has been found 
that there is indeed a very strong correlation 
between low-academic achievement and 
dropping out of school. We have all seen cases 
of parents willing to go through great sacrifices 
to educate their children, if the children have 
been perceived as doing well in school. The 
parents in rural areas understand their 
children’s performance by talking to teachers, 
or by some other means. The question 
therefore is, can we simplify the educational 
content developed by experts to a level where 
rural parents can easily understand what to 
expect of their child if she is in a particular class. 


In association with the Government of 
Karnataka, the marks cards given to parents of 
children in government schools have now been 
redesigned to help any rural parent understand 
exactly for which competency the child needs 
extra attention. In addition, the Foundation is 
working with government schoolteachers to 
develop very simple ways where even an 
illiterate parent can identify whether the child 
is performing as expected. For example, if a 
child is in 4th standard, it would be possible to 
find out whether the child is able to cope with 
language by asking her to read Chandamama. 
If the child is able to read it fluently, then the 
parent can rest assured: that the child is doing 
reasonably well in language skills. More such 


tools need to be developed and widely 
disseminated to all parents in the state, and 
indeed, the rest of the country. 


Working with local education officers on 
developing action plans for their areas: While 
there is enormous data available at the block 
level, it is rarely effectively used for decision 
making. The Foundation has already started 
working with local officers to develop action 
plans based on the actual data and ground 
realities of each of the taluks. Of course, the 
process of developing plans always has an 
integral element of discussing things with the 
community before any action plan is prepared. 
This is an activity that requires the constant 
and intensive involvement of the Foundation’s 
team. Such involvement will make the 
participation of the Foundation more 
meaningful. 


Developing a more robust, user-friendly system 
of managing information: One of the many 
things that teachers do includes filling-out 
seemingly endless formats of data that are 
requested frequently from them. This can be 
obviated if the data already available is 
comprehensive and on-line with the block 
education officer. In the corporate sector, there 
are established systems of managing and 
analysing reams of data on an ongoing basis. 
Can some of that expertise be used to develop 
systems of managing data and information in 
the government? _ 


There are other examples where the company 
has started working with local NGOs who have 
trained local women and physically challenged 
children for specific tasks that need to be 
performed by the industry. This has resulted 
in a win-win situation for the local community 
as well as the company. 


These are some examples as to how the public 
sector has worked in partnership with the 
corporate sector. Such creative collaboration 
between these two sectors will be essential to 
get the best results. 


Partnerships 


Nitin Dawe 


The term ‘Social Responsibility’ was appropriate before the 90’s when the corporates considered it their moral obligation to give back 
something to the society they operated in through community service of some sort. Though some corporates had well thought out 
activities, most of the programmes at that time were feel-good ad hoc activities. 


However, the concept of ‘Social Responsibility’ is changing to ‘Social Partnership’. When a corporate body does some community 
service, it knows fully well that it is also benefiting in the process. As a result, the work it does becomes more meaningful. In this 
partnership, there are no ‘givers’ and ‘takers’. Corporates have begun to realise that by working closely with their immediate communities, 
their own reputational capital stands to benefit. Today, programmes evolved by companies are well integrated in their overall scheme 
of things and not just ad hoc. 


But the question is ‘how do profit and public good compliment each other’. 


Research has proved that what attracts individuals to an organisation are its ‘values’. Consider a company that takes the lead in 
making environment friendly products. 


The concept of ‘Social 


Responsibility’ ts 
changing to ‘Social 
Partnership’. 


Research has proved 
that what attracts 
individuals to an 
organisation are its 
‘values’. 


By doing so, it creates a perception of being 
an organisation with positive values. Thus, 
when employees see that a company is making 
such products out of choice and not by 
compulsion, they perceive it as a progressive 
set up and would like to work for it. 


Customers too like to buy from ‘positive 
companies’. For example, environment 
friendliness (Euro II compliant cars, CFC free 
refrigerators) is becoming an important factor 
in the purchase decision. The work done in the 
interest of the community can act as a 
differentiator in the purchase process. 


Thus, organisations benefit by attracting good 
talent, more customers and surely higher 
investments, as individuals like to invest in 
positive and progressive companies. This is 
how public good reflects itself on the balance 
sheet. 


There are certain factors that are critical for an 
organisation to make a successful Social 
Partnership plan : : 


A long term plan — A corporate entity must 
associate itself with one or two areas of work 
over a period of time (at least 5 years). The 
plan must have clear objectives, and all 
partners must know the benefits that will come 
to them. 


Commitment from top management — Social 
Partnership is too critical an activity to be left 
to junior management. Senior managers must 
guide the programme to see how the 
organization is linking itself with the 
community. 


Short term & long term benefits — Most results 
in such programmes can be seen only over a 
longer period, but if individuals running the 
programme on a day to day basis see a short 
term benefit, they are further motivated & 
convinced about the partnership. 


Grassroot level work —Adequate time must be 
spent by the managers responsible for the 
Social Partnership programmes at the grassroot 
level. This is essential for getting a feel of the 
direction the programme is taking. 


Focus on Core Competency - Another factor 
to run an effective Social Partnership 
programme is for the company to focus on its 
core competency. For instance, Novo Nordisk 
is a pharmaceutical company making drugs for 
diabetes control. The company runs the Novo 


Care diabetes service programme aimed at 
increasing awareness about diabetes and 
guides patients about breakthroughs in 
diabetes treatment. Thus, Novo Care not only 
saves thousands of diabetes patients, it also 
ensures that patients come back to Novo 
Nordisk for their insulin requirements. 


Similarly, TNT - a global integrated distribution 
company with a competency to move items 
from one place to another - supports the 
‘Clothes Bank’ project run by Dr Reddy’s 
Foundation. As the name suggests, the project 
forms a Bank of clothes and after processing 
and cleaning them sends them to needy 
organisations. TNT provides logistics support 
to this project. 


An example of Social Partnership is the New 
Year Card Activity initiated by TNT. The 
company organises an annual painting 
competition for children at the Spastics Society 
of Karnataka on a predetermined theme. The 
best painting among the entries is converted 
into a New Year card, which is sent to customers, 
suppliers & employees both in India and 
abroad. The activity has been running for the 
last 5 years and benefits all partners in this 


programme. 
The New Year Card Activity of TNT 
Benefit to children 

Benefit to TNT 

Benefit to Spastic Society 

Hidden talents and creativity are expressed. 


Self confidence increases as the picture of the 
child is printed on the back of each card. 


Recognition is given in a prize distribution 
ceremony by senior TNT Management. 
Customers get a unique greeting card. 


Positive image of the company is created 
among customers. 


The theme for each card is very relevant. 

The painting selected among the entries is 
bought from the society, and thus the society 
manages to do some fund raising. 


As more corporates develop long term plans 
to initiate such programmes, they grow to being 
socially responsible in the true sense. 


Benefit to children 


Hidden talents and creativity are 
expressed. 

Self Confidence increases as 

the picture of the child is 
printed on the back of each 
card. 

Recognition is given ina 

prize distribution ceremony 

by senior TNT Management. 


Benefit to TNT 


Customers get a unique greeting 
card. 


Positives image of the 
company is created among 
customers. 

The theme for each card is very 
relevant. 


Benefit to Spastic Society 


The painting selected among the 
entries is bought from the 
society, and thus the society, 
manages to do some fund 
raising. 


The author is the Product Manager at TNT India Pvt. Ltd. 
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“The art of amassing riches becomes a 
degrading and despicable act, if it is not 
accompanied by the nobler art of how to spend 
the wealth usefully. Let not the possession of 
wealth be synonymous with degradation, vice 
and profligacy. 


M.K.Gandhi 
Predator, samaritan and citizen 


“Like a feudal estate, a corporation is 
considered a piece of property, not a human 
community, so it can be owned and sold by the 
propertied class.” 


Marjorie Kelly, in “The Divine Right of 
Capital” 


Well acknowledged today, and many times, 
lamented upon, is the unprecedented rise in 
the power of corporates. Corporate might in 
this globalised era has comfortably 
transcended geography and even legitimately 


Several factors have contributed to this shift 
beyond rhetoric. The Western consumer 
movement of the 80s and 90s has infused 
human conscience and morals into the global 
market place. The concern for child rights, 
ecology, the indignation over exploitative 
transnational supply chains, and the erosion 
of the rights of labour are now linked to trade 
in varying shades of political propriety. The 
Nike debacle* has more than sold the 
fundamental home truth - a collapse of 
consumer confidence is dangerous for 
survival. For the image-conscious corporate, 
pruning up for the market is more than product 
advertising. Seeking the moral approval of 
various stakeholders has become imperative. 
Also, the Bhopal tragedy lit up issues related 
to local community rights. The neo-liberal 
prescription of privatization has meant a cut 
back of state expenditure towards development. 
Corporate aid has gained legitimacy in 
development financing, with even the UN 
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intrinsic bias for short 


term. 


The Western consumer 
movement has infused 


human conscience 
and morals into the 


bought over state power. entering into partnerships with transnational global market place. 
corporations. Of deep concern to several 

The governance of the corporate hasembodied _ citizens’ groups are the corporate-government 

an inherent tension — the corporate may be __ nexus and the legitimization of corporate 

conceived as an amorphous collective of — involvement in elections. 

human relationships (stakeholders) as also a 

distinct legal entity with its own rationale for Predatory corporate behaviour is now well 

existence. The latter is typically formulated in documented. From the imperialism of the East 

its charter, such as the memorandum of _ /ndia Company to the rape of African mines, 

association, which drives traditional corporate the homicidal ruthlessness of nail formula 

loyalty towards the shareholders — the C©@Mpaigns and in the globalization era, the 

ostensible ‘owners’. Shareholders are  Pportunism of health and environmentally 

interested in dividend payouts and in capital | © dangering imports —GM foods, “recyclable” 

gains from rising share prices, leading corporate Wastes, and banned drugs, untamed corporate Microsoft unabashedly 

managements to also hold company share price instinct has more than repressed the infantile gobbles up all 

as the most important parameter of managerial corporate conscience. The current wave of aipeHGR: 


success. The corporate is thus strapped into a 
short-term outlook rather than long-term 
perspective. This is the biggest limitation of 
the current economic model of the corporate — 
an intrinsic bias for short term. 


Corporate rhetoric acknowledges stakeholders 
other than shareholders. Yet, when push comes 
to shove, corporates usually transact in a 
manner that meets the interests only of the 
shareholders. Contemporary thought seeks to 
recast corporate identity as deriving from a set 
of differential equations with a larger and 
diverse community — the several stakeholders, 
only one of who is the shareholder. 


globalization has also seen legitimization of 
corporate misconduct in two ways: the active 
collusion of the more powerful nations with 
corporates to degrees that suppress even 
national and public interest; and coherence 
between the Bretton Woods institutions and 
the WTO framework, which has jettisoned 
development agenda in favour of the powerful 
nations (and their corporates) through 
mechanisms that are near-inescapable. 


The giant corporate in this era is savvy. 
Window dressed as the messenger of love and 
peace, the predator plays a new role: the 
Samaritan. Charity is labeled empowerment, and 


*Nike has faced flak over reports that the shoes it marketed were manufactured by 


children under extremely deplorable working conditions 
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A company that makes 
a profit from society 
has a responsibility to 
return something to 
that society.” 


A culture of ethics is 
usually reflected in 
the conscious 
prioritization of the 
long-term vision for 
the business over 
Short-term profit 
maximization. 


the good is separated in all political correctness 
from the necessary, (that may, incidentally, also 
be bad). Criticism of Microsoft’s approach to 
philanthropy concerns the disjunct between 
its business behaviour and charity. Microsoft 
unabashedly gobbles up all competition, 
playing aggressively in the market. De-linking 
charity from core business philosophy is the 
hallmark of the Samaritan. Everyday practices 
vis-a-vis all stakeholders and philosophical 
underpinnings of the business are aggressive, 
and whimsical, and social responsibility is seen 
as tantamount to primitive and non- 
participatory acts of charity. 


Coexisting with the tenacious predator and the 
new age Samaritan is the rare citizen. The 
corporate citizen attempts to fulfill obligations 
to all stakeholders - shareholders, employees, 
customers, suppliers, local community, the 
State and society at large, recognizing the 
challenges posed by parallel and sometimes 
conflicting priorities, in doing so. Profits and 
markets are real for the corporate citizen and 
corporate image management is vital to 
sustenance. There is however, a commitment 
to business pursuit within an ethical paradigm. 


The Ethical Paradigm 


“Business people have got to be the 
instigators of change. They have the money 
and the power to make a difference. A company 
that makes a profit from society has a 
responsibility to return something to that 
society.” 


Anita Roddick, Founder of The Body Shop 


What constitutes ethical business is hard to 
describe. Much of it is inferable in conduct 
that is unethical in relation to three basic 
dimensions - people, process/practice and 
philosophy. 


The people axis of the corporate ethics matrix 
constitutes employees, consumers, suppliers 
and local community, in addition of course, to 
shareholders. The culture or ethos of a 
corporate is shaped by values, which steer 
business policies and practices, including 
recruitment, product and corporate advertising, 
and treatment of contracts with other entities. 
Organisational internal culture really implies 
every day acts of management and a culture of 


ethics is usually reflected in the conscious 
prioritization of the long-term vision for the 
business over short-term profit maximization. 
The principles inspiring corporate practices 
deserve primacy in the assessment of corporate 
ethics. Philanthropic practices between 
corporates may be similar, but for the corporate 
citizen, social responsibility does not stop with 
the suitable spending of wealth. It proceeds 
further into institutionalizing ethical values and 
practices in the very mode of creation of such 
wealth and a commitment to sharing its wealth. 


Next only to shareholder rights, the rights of 
employees/workers has been most legislated, 
in terms of minimum wages, working conditions, 
etc. Conventional wisdom has seen the good 
corporate meet employee needs as prescribed 
in legislation. Better than this minimalist 
employer, is the benevolent employer, who 
addresses employee well being through extra 
legal measures such as soft loans, perquisites 
etc. However, globalization has meant the 
transfer of American hire and fire practices, 
including the dreaded ‘pink slip’ approach to 
retrenchment. Both job and income security 
issues have come to haunt workers. 


International attention to sweat-shop 
conditions notwithstanding, transnational 
corporates are unwilling to go the extra mile for 
verification of local worker conditions in distant 
production units, and allocation of resources 
for enabling the shift from cheap, exploitative, 
home-based contracting to humane standards. 
At Nike’s latest shareholder meeting, the CEO 
is reported to have admitted that the company 
can do nothing much to ensure standards in 
countries where suppliers engage home-based 
labour. Eager as Nike is to resurrect its flagging 
image, clearly, it is unwilling to invest in 
processes that will involve various costs with 
intangible returns that may, at the end of the 
day, have hardly any market share implication. 
The IBM of yore held an enviable record with 
respect to work environment, where each 
employee perceived herself to be an honorable 
and proud stakeholder of the organisation. 


Latest surveys indicate that employee 
retrenchment methods influence new employee 
decision to join. Employee well being for the 
ethical corporate is a process issue and not a 
piecemeal policy, altering whimsically with 


market economics. The rise and fall and the 
demise of companies is inevitable, and 
employee policy is certainly determined by 
these vagaries. The ethical touchstone in 
employee management is not in denying the 
right of the corporate to deal with hard times, 
but in how employee right to information, self- 
respect, and social security, are honoured in 
daily corporate practices. 


One overarching content of ethical business 
is the commitment to gender equity. Gender 
issues continue to be the unassailable, often, 
the final frontier for corporates. Research 
points to the silence around sexual abuse of 
women employees. Instances of NGO 
intervention to ‘partner’ with corporates and 
enable women to find work and income security 
are no more than placement services doing little 
in terms of employee empowerment. 
Governments hasten to legalise night shifts for 
women (as a sop to the IT industry), but have 
remained unmindful of gender barriers that 
debilitate women workers. Even the best of IT 
employers do not provide créches. Despite a 
Supreme Court judgment requiring every 
organisation to frame and follow policies on 
dealing with sexual harassment at the work 
place, the issue remains largely unaddressed. 
The will to deal with glass ceiling issues is 
missing. Most corporates do not extend their 
altruism to address larger societal concerns 
about women, deeming such activity political 
and risky. 


The ‘Caveat Emptor’ or the ‘Buyer Beware’ 
principle has been bedrock of commerce. 
Across seams that divide epochs in economic 
history, nothing can be truer. Tall, and often 
false, claims are often the heartbeat of product 
promotion, and consumer movements and 
courts have done little to enhance honesty in 
business. That ‘Consumer is King’ is 
understood to be dubious in most occasions 
and the market abounds in information 
asymmetries, making consumers vulnerable. 
Again, in the context of globalization, the 
sanction by the State of oligopolistic and 
monopolistic ‘rights’ of the corporate, has 
compromised severely, the basic rights of the 
consumer. Media is in itself a threatened 
domain today, witness to price-war 


consequences of acquisitions that render 
erstwhile equal competitors small players. 


Perverse, distasteful and vulgar images, 
founded in the very annihilation of the 
personhood of women, children, and minorities, 
assault consumers through the visual and 
electronic media. 


Predatory corporates seek to redeem self-image 
through skillfully crafted advertising that makes 
them seem like saviours. The frightful irony of 
Shell pontificating on Discovery television 
channel about its commitment to the 
environment comes to mind. Image building or 
self-representation is not a preoccupation only 
for the profit-sector. Credibility is at stake even 
for civil society organisations. But non-profit 
activity is not a sufficient condition for 
assuaging reputational capital or legitimizing 
malpractices. Ethical advertising is more than 
the avoidance of unethical advertising — it is 
about the non-negotiables in the business of 
self-representation. 


The ethical mandate extends to the world of 
suppliers, often, smaller operators catering to 
the ‘corporate consumer’. In the dot com era, 
B2B chains and commodity exchanges, are 
innovative corporate citizen practices. For 
example, General Motors allows its suppliers 
to query its own databases to get information 
on inventory items required. For GM, the payoff 
from the investment of high trust levels is in 
low inventories. GM suppliers benefit from 
increased vendor security. Other corporates 
have been quick to see the tangible benefits of 
this case. Companies that facilitate such 
exchanges have been the biggest success 
stories of the ‘dot com’ lot, such as Ariba. While 
an approach of transparency - working on a 
‘win-win’ principle that is best for both - is a 
citizen trait, the predator delights in working 
out thoroughly unequal arrangements. 


Legendary and formidable, in community 
orientation, are the house of Tatas. Salient in 
their track record is the accountability aspect 
of wealth creation. Institution building - at micro 
and macro levels - has been a Tata endeavour. 
Tatas have now designed a strategic 
convergence in their development initiatives 
through the formation of Tata Council for 
Community Initiatives (TCCI). In their vision, 
corporate responsibility for community well 
being includes concern for future generations, 
and respect for the ascendancy of people’s right 
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to local resources and livelihoods, over 


business motives. 


It must be mentioned that under the welfare 
state model, almost all public sector 
undertakings have had a fair record of 
community and employee service, albeit with 
inescapable overtones of patronage. In the neo- 
imperialist, corporate driven, globalization era 
of the receding nation state, dealing with the 
erosion of local community rights, and the 
apathy to harmful human and environmental 
consequences of manufacturing and 
production, poses enormous challenges. 
Recent media reports of mercury poisoning in 
Kodaikanal by Hindustan Lever are an 
indicting commentary of corporate 
irresponsibility. 


Corporate managements assume omnipotence, 
hiding behind legal loopholes, evading 
accountability to local courts and blatantly 
seeking refuge in their transnational and 
unpindownable identity. Caught in global 
political economy, the protection of local 
communities and their environment in the 
developing world is heavily dependant on 
strong and enduring people’s movements, 
transnational coalitions and advocacy groups, 
resources — monetary and informational, and 
political willingness to fight legal battles. 


A few Indian corporates have now begun 
community intervention with professional 
support and consultative partnerships with 
NGOs. It remains to be seen how NGO 
advocates of corporate philanthropy will 
position development agenda in this marriage 
so that corporate development discourse and 
praxis can engage with empowerment models. 
The Indian corporate is hesitant to enter the 
arena of civil and political rights, and sees 
charity in the limited bundle of activities that 
at its political best, covers child education, and 
its imaginative worst, the de-littering of parks. 
In South Africa and the Philippines, a number 
of companies are willing to sponsor 
programmes aimed at promoting civil and 
political rights along with economic, social and 
cultural rights. For example, in the Philippines, 
the Ayala Foundation has backed an important 
initiative, the Barangay Human Rights Action 
Program. Under this programme, the Ateneo 
Human Rights Center organises human rights 


experts to train local ‘human rights officers’ 
who then help people at the grassroots level 
learn about and protect their civil, political, 
economic, social and cultural rights. The 
programme is also supported by the national 
Commission on Human Rights and the 
Philippines Government.* 


Grappling with CSR — getting beyond the fuzz 


“And a merchant said, “Speak to us of Buying 
and Selling.” 


And he answered and said: 


To you the earth yields her fruit, and you shall 
not want if you but know how to fill your hands. 


It is in exchanging the gifts of the earth that 
you shall find abundance and be satisfied. 


Yet unless the exchange be in love and kindly 
justice, it will but lead some to greed and others 
to hunger. 


When in the market place you toilers of the sea 
and fields and vineyards meet the weavers and 
the potters and the gatherers of spices, - 


Invoke then the master spirit of the earth, to 
come into your midst and sanctify the scales 
and the reckoning that weighs value against 
value. 


And before you leave the marketplace, see that 
no one has gone his way with empty hands. 


For the master spirit of the earth shall not sleep 
peacefully upon the wind till the needs of the 
least of you are satisfied”. 


Khalil Gibran, The Prophet 


The earliest tactics of Western movements for 
corporate responsibility involved 
confrontation tactics. Investors used 
divestiture of a company’s stock as a tactic, 
while socially concerned consumers used 
boycotts of a company’s products or services. 
Apartheid, infant formula, and animal rights were 
the critical issues on the agenda of movements 
in the 80s. The anti-tobacco campaign joined 
the fray in the 90s.Codes and principles by 
which to measure corporate conduct were 
constructed and implemented by individuals 
and special interest groups with particular 
concerns. The Sullivan Principles were used 


*From Business and Human Rights in a Time of Change, Christopher L. Avery, November 1999. 


against apartheid, and the Sierra Club and the 
Environmental Defense Fund focused upon 
environmental issues. The Nuclear Information 
and Resource Service concentrated upon the 
handling of toxic wastes. Newer codes in the 
90s began to specifically identify a 
corporation’s many _ constituencies 
(consumers, employees, community residents, 
the environment, different cultural contexts, 
suppliers, competitors, governments, 
shareholders), and drafted principles by which 
a corporation could respond to each of these 
constituencies in a just way on a global basis. 
This was necessary with organisations 
increasingly acquiring non-national, 
non-community character. Some of the newer 
codes, like the Principles for Global Corporate 
Responsibility, have been drafted with wide 
and diverse representation. Implementation of 
these codes will depend on a cohesive initiative 
involving local coalitions of trade unions, 
human rights groups, environment groups and 
consumer for a, supported by transnational 
networking with the ideologically like-minded. 


Brownies for good behaviour is yet another 
route that citizens groups have taken to reward 
the corporate citizen. Tata Energy Research 
Institute — has instituted an award to judge 
corporate initiatives, programmes, or projects 
on environmental performance. The criteria 
cover proactive practices in pollution 
prevention, scientific and technological, 
environmental leadership in setting new 
standards, tangible environmental and 
economic benefits, replicability and 
transferability of the practices, and 
demonstrated programme commitment. 
Showcasing corporate good practices, it is 
hoped will have a multiplier effect. Regrettably 
though, commitment to transparency and 
accountability in corporate behaviour are more 
often long-term goals - enshrined and forgotten 
- than everyday organisational practices. In an 
issue like environment, more than rewards, the 
language of penalties is likely to influence 
conformity to basic standards, and hence, 
government regulation becomes critical to 
ensure responsible corporate behaviour. 


In fact, a combination of various mechanisms 
is required to work on the actual enforcement 
for compliance. While codes of conduct and 


ethics provide the basis for self-regulation, the 
onus of implementation through suo moto and 
complaint-based enquiries is on trade 
associations, and chambers of industry and 
commerce. Jurisprudence needs to evolve on 
a case-to-case basis, for which these bodies 
will need to act in a quasi-judicial role to 
address violations of these codes. Repeated 
offences should attract severe penalties and 
the severity should also be directly correlated 
with the size of the corporate’s business — 
larger corporates need to set an example of 
ethical conduct. Existing Indian courts, such 
as the MRTPC (Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission), could also extend the 


scope of their operations to include violations 
of the code. 


The use of audit as a mechanism to enforce 
desired or legislated behavior should also cover 
ethical conduct. Even now, annual reports 
(which provide the audited financial results), 
include sections on — energy conservation, 
environment protection etc. This should be 
expanded to cover fulfillment of obligations to 
all stakeholders. In addition to ‘goody-goody’ 
descriptions of what is being done, which can 
be superficial, it would be more useful to 
document failures. Just as deviation from 
accounting principles requires the financial 
auditor to ‘qualify’ the audit report, similarly, 
violation of obligations to different 
stakeholders should be mentioned. Obviously, 
we will need a new profile of auditors to take 
this up, though social audit is not a novel 
concept. The audit report should compute a 
‘stake-price’ based on the assessment of such 
performance, which will be more 
comprehensive than the ‘share-price’. Citizens 
groups will have to rank and publicise 
corporate social behaviour on a spectrum 
covering various parameters. Penal action by 
the State is of course, an essential intervention. 


State incentives to corporates to provide 
benefits for local communities have included 
practices such as declaring ‘backward regions’ 
as ‘tax shelters’ or ‘tax-holiday’ regions. The 
goal of economic development is sought to be 
met through deploying corporate resources for 
these regions. Although the notion has fallen 
in disfavour due to implementation pitfalls, 
developing economies can follow the example 
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The company actually 
changed the rules of 
the game in their 
favour, without 
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basic philosophy and 
operational strategies. 
Window dressing of 
predatory behaviour. 


set by the EU, where such measures have 
staged a comeback. 


Employee ownership has been promoted for 
over a decade now in many countries. However, 
as a stand-alone, stocks or stock options are 
unlikely to engender a culture of employee 
ownership. Research has shown that the 
proven route to success in employee 
ownership is informed participation. To make 
ownership complete, successful firms empower 
employees to act like owners, giving them 
financial information, the training to 
understand it, and opportunities to act on it 
through advisory groups, decision-making 
committees, and voting. A forthcoming 
research study reported by the Cornell 
University Press concludes that among firms 
actively increasing information, training, and 
participation, 41 percent reported higher profits 
relative to industry peers. Of the firms not 
increasing informed participation, zero reported 
a positive change in profits relative to peers. 
Informed participation firms also reported a 
greater likelihood of stock appreciation over 
three years. 


Distilling lessons and innovating upon the 
various proposals and experiments for 
promoting a genuine spreading of capital 
ownership, is the Capital Ownership Group 
(COG), funded by the Ford Foundation. COG 
is an informal ‘virtual think tank’ of several 
hundred activists, academics, and other 
professionals whose mission is to create a 
coalition that promotes broadened ownership 
of productive capital. One compelling proposal 
that the COG has advanced, is the Ownership 
Impact Statements. A policy group of the COG, 
working on Capital Ownership, suggests that, 
“Just as we assess environmental impact before 
taking significant societal actions, we should 
also assess ownership impact. For example, we 


might look at proposed tax breaks, government | 


subsidies, or trade treaties, and as a society 
ask formally: Does this lead to a concentration 
of wealth, or a widening of wealth? National 
and international agencies should report 
annually on the degree of wealth concentration. 
Publicly traded companies could be required 
to report on proportion of shares owned by 
employees.”* 


At a global level, one of the latest debates in 
the corporate social responsibility arena is the 
entry of the United Nations into the corporate 
partnership bandwagon. Critiques of the UN 
initiative to rope Corporates into development 
concern both credibility and legitimacy issues. 
Not only do some big corporates entering the 
world of social development have deplorable 
records, companies basically do not have a 
democratic mandate to direct social agenda, and 
are not subject to democratic accountability 
mechanisms. Corporates may also adopt a 
piecemeal approach to social issues, primarily 
as an image-bolstering exercise. An essay by 
John Samuel* cites the instance of how Enron 
widely publicised its ‘income generation’ 
activities in India, by distributing a few sewing 
machines to women, and its ecological 
sensitivity by planting a few saplings. By 
changing their strategy, by using buzz phrases 
such as community empowerment and 
ecological sensitivity, the company actually 
changed the rules of the game in their favour, 
without changing their flawed basic 
philosophy and operational strategies. Global 
activists are rightly paranoid about such 


‘window dressing of predatory behaviour. 


The UN’s hand of friendship to the corporate 
is worthy of some discussion. The risk in the 
business of partnerships with corporates for 
the UN is in the dilution of the political content 
of its international development mandate. With 
strategic business deals, one has often to feign 
amnesia with respect to the past. The voice of 
the UN is a necessary counter-force to the 
history of corporations. In the case of the UN 
Global Compact, dozens of corporations, many 
known for their poor social and environmental 
records, have agreed to follow nine human 
rights, labour rights and environmental 
principles. But there is no monitoring of 
corporate adherence to these principles and no 
enforcement. Also, as activist organisations like 
Corpwatch argue, allowing the International 
Chamber of Commerce and its large members 
to dominate the UN’s approach to business 
means that the UN has effectively endorsed 
the current dominant version of globalization. 
A coalition of NGOs such as Corpwatch has 
authored and endorsed an alternative to the 
Global Compact. The ‘Citizens Compact’ is 
intended to be an implementation framework 


* A Half-Dozen Bold New Ideas for Spreading Capital Ownership by Deborah Groban Olson 
and Alan Zundel, Business Ethics, Volume 14, No.5, September/October 2000. 


*Ethical Business, John Samuel, Humanscape, July 2000 


for the UN — a blueprint to hold transnational 
corporations accountable to environmental, 
labor and human rights. 


Criticism against the UN apart, at yet another 
level, there are valid concerns. These are again, 
development sector arrangements with 
corporates - ‘local compacts’. The coming 
together of local NGOs and corporates per se 
may not warrant skepticism; there are 
undoubtedly, the citizens, whose commitment 
to accountability, transparency and ethics is 
above board. Nevertheless, balance of power 
issues between the corporate giver, the NGO 
catalyst and the recipient community, 
_ necessitate a clear contract of commitment that 
can protect NGO integrity and community 
rights. Such partnerships need mechanisms of 
knowledge transfer that guarantee people’s 
participation, recognize people’s agency, and 
involve corporate education. The bottom line 
is that corporate opportunism is a larger 
systemic issue that has global and ideological 
dimensions. Initiatives with few corporates and 
campaigns on single issues may end up as 
adhoc adventures, distant and seemingly 
unconnected from corporate wars in global 
platforms. NGOs and citizens groups from 
developing countries will do well to remember 
how poor countries are penalized for issues 
like ‘child labour’ by ostensibly caring 
corporates and their moralistic governments 
for their protectionist gains of far reaching 
consequences such as in intellectual property 
rights. 


Partnerships with corporates need to have a 
well thought out ideological and strategic 
framework in place. For NGOs, cooptation is a 
real risk unless their constituencies/ 
communities are able to meet their larger 
development-empowerment needs through 
such social arrangements. 


Conclusion 


The responsible corporate can evolve as a real 
being only if business is reinvented on 
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interests include leadership and management theories and models, and the social 
oe dimensions of information technology. 


alternate paradigms. Feminist frameworks in 
management, for instance, are useful points of 
reference in this search. The struggle for 
corporate accountability cannot be divorced 
from the struggle for “accountable, transparent 
and responsive governance”* . The state is 
relevant and vital to social policy and its 
implementation. However, many nation states 
in the developed and developing world are now 
afflicted by a crisis of governance. Corruption, 
apathy and state endorsed violations of human 
rights are maladies that reduce the rule of law 
to a mockery. A critical mass of corporate 
citizens can impact society positively only if 
the state itself revamps its decadent structures 
towards increased accountability and 
transparency. Given the absence of a 
comprehensive treatment programme by the 
government for reaching poor and deserving 
AIDS patients, it is a moot point whether the 
decision by drug company Bristol-Myers 
Squibb in South Africa, to temporarily suspend 
its patent rights to the drug Zerit, would really 
benefit poor patients. The paradoxical fallout 
of socially responsible decisions to reduce 
price and defer patent rights, in a larger context 
of inefficacy and abdication by the state, is the 
sub-optimal harnessing of sensitive corporate 
behaviour for the benefit of society. 


Obviously, any ideological discussion on 
corporate ethics will need to locate the politics 
of the market and of just and equal participation 
in the market, at global, national and local levels. 
Innovative experiments at grassroots, like Amul, 
are scattered, and lessons - ideological and 
policy oriented - will have to be culled out from 
them. All ethical formulations owe their 
fundamental structure to global intellectual 
consensus on rights and social justice. The 
right of the corporate is thus inextricably linked 
to established rights of nations, cultures, 
peoples, and individuals. 


*John Samuel. Ibid. 
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Ts it just a Flavour 


of the Month? 


Shankar Venkateswaran 


A few years ago, ifa company CEO was asked 
what the responsibility of companies was, the 
answer would have been simple: to maximise 
profits and returns over the long term for its 
shareholders! Today, the number who would 
respond thus would be a small minority. Most 
would talk about the larger role and 
responsibility that business has beyond 
maximising profits for its owners towards its 
larger stakeholders. 


Critics will argue that these are mere words and 
that nothing has really changed on the ground. 
And there may be some evidence to support 
this position — one estimate is that only about 
1,000 out of the over 60,000 transnational 
corporations were actually involved in any 
work with communities! But what is undeniable 
is that the number of CEOs unfamiliar with terms 
like Corporate Social Responsibility or CSR 
would be very, very few. 


What is CSR anyway? 


There are, of course, many terms that are used 
to refer to the responsibilities of business. Some 
people prefer to use the term Corporate 
Citizenship and hence relate the responsibilities 
of business to that of any citizen. Others use 
the term Social Responsiveness. Others prefer 
to use the word “business” to “corporate”, as 
they feel that this is more inclusive. And still 
others would simply prefer to drop the “social” 
and refer to Corporate or Business 
Responsibility. 


In this piece, the term CSR is used to cover all 
these ideas and notions. But then, what is CSR? 
There is no single, all-encompassing definition 
of the term. History, context, culture and many 
other specific factors in effect, deny the 
possibility ofa uniform description of what CSR 
is. Nevertheless, the box below provides some 
descriptions. . 


_ Some descriptions of CSR © 


According to Business for Social Responsibility, USA, CSR is “oper 


legal, commercial and public expectations that society has of business”. 


Some global trends — CSR no longer a luxury 
but an essential part of doing business 


So, what is happening globally in CSR? 
Actually, a lot, but it is neither the purpose of 
this article to document this nor is it possible 
to describe it all. However, here are some trends 
that show how seriously the idea of CSR or 
corporate impact on society is being taken 
throughout the world, and companies that 
ignore this will be doing so at their peril : 


" A large number of specialised business-led 
initiatives are working on this issue. The 
membership of these organisations are often 
the “Who’s Who” of the corporate world, 
which clearly indicates that these companies 
are taking a leadership role in framing the 
agendas, because it is important for their 
business. 


" Globalisation has also provided a huge 
opportunity for many civil society 
organisations concerned about the impact of 
business on society to band together and make 
their presence felt. The protests at Seattle, 
Davos, Prague and many other venues for 
meetings dealing with economic agendas show 
that these voices need to be listened to very 
carefully. 


« Many global frameworks and standards for 
CSR meant to help companies conform to 
principles and practices that go beyond 
compliance with the law have been developed. 
These include standards like ISO 14000, SA 
8000, AA 100 as well as codes formulated by 
OECD, U N Global Compact, Global Reporting 
Initiative. 


= Pressure on companies to behave in a 
socially responsible manner is increasingly 
coming from customers. Companies like Nike, 
TESCO, Shell (to name a few) have realised 


Corporate Citizenship 


Social 
Responsiveness. 


Corporate or Business 


Responsibility. 


ating in a manner that meets or exceeds the ethical, 


Chris Marsden, formerly head of Community Affairs, British Petroleum and Warwick University UK 5 Corporate Cinzens tip 
Unit, in the foreword to The Hitachi Foundation’s publication “Global Corporate Citizenship — Rationale and Strategies’ 
described it as “meeting, within reason, the expectations of all its societal stakeholders to maximise the company s 
positive impact and minimise the negative impact on its social and physical environment, while providing a competitive 
return to its financial stakeholders”. 


Partners in Change, India, describes it as. “business maximising its positive impacts on the most disadvantaged in society 
beyond mere compliance with the law”. 


The common thread that runs through these descriptions is that CSR is about operating in a manner that positively 
impacts all its stakeholders and exceeds legal requirements. It is not just about what a company does with its profits but 
also how the profits are made. 
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CSR activities are 
being increasingly 
aligned more closely 
with business 
objectives and hence 
becoming more 
corporate and 
strategic instead of 
personal and ad hoc. 


A “welfare” rather 
than “development” 
approach, Indian 
companies tend to 
provide the fish rather 
than teach fishing! 


Survey showed that in 
over 80% of the cases, 
companies preferred 
to work directly with 
communities rather 
than in partnership 
with NGOs. 
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that some customers factor in the way a 
company conducts its business in purchase 
decisions. 


* Socially Responsible Investing has come to 
stay with the creation of many funds that invest 
only on companies that exhibit socially 
responsible behaviour. Preliminary evidence 
suggests that such funds are providing 
excellent returns to their customers. FTSE has 
recently set up a new stocks index called the 
FTSE For Good which lists the top 100 
companies based on their socially responsible 
behaviour and, more importantly, periodically 
reviews this list and deletes and adds 
companies based on their performance along 
select criteria. 


= CSR activities are being increasingly aligned 
more closely with business objectives and 
hence becoming more corporate and strategic 
instead of personal and ad hoc. 


= Many business schools are taking up the 
issue of CSR in their curriculum as well as 
researching the issue. The Boston College 
Center for Corporate Community Relationships 
in the US, The Corporate Citizenship Unit of 
Warwick Business School in the UK and the 
RVR Centre for Corporate Responsibility at the 
Asian Institute of Management in the 
Philippines, are examples from 3 different parts 
of the globe. 


Indian companies and CSR 


India has a long tradition of companies 
supporting social development. This is both a 
boon and a curse. It is a boon because many 
Indian companies do not need to be convinced 
of their larger role in society, and they embrace 
it as a matter of duty. The curse is that like 
almost every Indian tradition, it does not easily 
evolve with time and context. For instance: 


= CSR is seen as another term for community 
development. The other stakeholders do not 
come into the picture at all! 7 


= Companies in India see their contribution to 
society in the form of monetary support. This 
results in CSR being seen as a luxury that large 
companies can do when they make profits! 


= The companies typically implement their 
community development programmes 
themselves, through in-house departments or 
foundations. Thus partnerships with other 
actors are an exception than a rule, and this 


was borne out by the survey published by 
Partners in Change (PiC). 


= They adopt what can be termed as a “welfare” 
rather than “development” approach. In other 
words, Indian companies tend to provide the 
fish rather than teach fishing! 


= Giving (both how much and to whom) is 
usually decided by the owner of the company 
rather than as a part of corporate strategy. Thus, 
it tends to be ad hoc, short-term in nature and 
rarely involves anyone else from the company. 
The survey published by PiC in 2000 showed 
that only about 11% ofa total of 600 companies 
surveyed had a written policy on CSR. 


Indian NGOs and CSR 


If companies in India are bound by tradition, 
NGOs too have their share of baggage. Most 
Indian NGOs tend to see companies either as a 
force for good (since they have the money!) or 
as exploiters of people and of natural resources. 
With the indifferent reputation of many Indian 
NGOs in terms of accountability, governance 
and other good practice, few have been able to 
significantly influence the CSR agenda. In fact, 
the PiC survey showed that in over 80% of the 
cases, companies preferred to work directly 
with communities rather than in partnership 
with NGOs. 


This is not to suggest that NGOs have not 
engaged companies. There have been some 
successes, both as collaborators and as 
opponents as the box below indicates. 


Companies and NGOs in India: Friends and 
foes! 


=" CARE, the international NGO, has a 
partnership with member companies of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICCI) for rehabilitation of the 
earthquake affected people in Gujarat. 


= Titan Industries has set up ancillary units in 
partnership with 2 NGOs — IRDT and Myrada 
—who supply components and sub-assemblies 
to the company. In the process, these units 
provide sustainable employment to persons 
who would otherwise have found it difficult to 
earn a livelihood. 


= Volunteers from companies like Wipro, the 
Tata group, GE, A T Kearney and many others 
have shared their managerial, marketing and 
technical skills with disadvantaged people in 


communities and the NGOs that work with 
them. 


« The Centre for Science and Environment 
(CSE) has provided practical leadership to M 
C Mehta’s Public Interest Litigation on 
pollution in Delhi. This has resulted in 
significant changes in automobile emission 
regulations, directed by the Supreme Court. 


# NGOs like Agragamee in Orissa have 
opposed the setting up of bauxite mining and 
aluminium manufacturing complex in tribal 
areas of Orissa, since it adversely impacts 
livelihoods and the environment. The project 
has been stalled for several years now, despite 
state pressures and stakeholder dialogues. 


What do these examples show? 


= Companies have great potential to do good 
and this does not necessarily require them to 
write out cheques. 


= People who work in companies have a wide 
range of skills that can make a sustainable 
difference to the lives of disadvantaged 
communities. 


= It is possible for NGOs to influence public 
policy in favour of the disadvantaged. 


=’ Influencing public policy does not necessary 
require a confrontationist approach, provided 
the NGO brings forward strong, rational 
arguments to support its case and is willing to 
stick it out. The Centre for Science and 
Environment (CSE) invested in a lot of research 
prior to launching their campaign for the tribals 
in Orissa. Both, Agragamee, the local NGO, 
and CSE faced considerable opposition. CSE 
had to also face a huge case filed against them 
by a leading automobile company and many 
Agragamee staff and people from the 
community had to face considerable personal 
hardship and opposition. 


The future NGO agenda for CSR in India 


With corporate power in the ascendant, and 
the withdrawal of the state, how ready is Indian 
civil society to deal with issues that concern 
the huge mass of the powerless and the 
marginalised in India? Evidence, though only 
anecdotal, suggests that NGOs in India have a 
long way to go. Confrontations on the one 
hand, and resource mobilisation from 


companies on the other, represent two extremes 
of the interactions between business and 
NGOs. The large space in between, which can 
be described as “critical engagement”, remains 
largely unexplored. This perhaps represents the 
greatest opportunity in the future. 


What does this critical engagement mean in 
the practical sense of the term? It means that 
NGOs have a role to play in maximising the 
positive and minimising the negative impacts 
that companies have on society. This is not an 
optional extra for NGOs to do if they have the 
time — it is mainstream work! It means a 
significant change in the way NGOs and 
business interact and some of the contours of 
this interaction will be : 


= Building relationships or partnerships with 
companies beyond the resource mobilisation 
agenda, which can provide NGOs with crucial 
space and opportunities to actually influence 
their behaviour. 


= Exploring other forms of engagement with 
companies, ranging from implementing joint 
community development programmes, 
dialogue and discussion, without losing the 
right to traditional forms of protest. 


= Engaging other stakeholders like customers, 
investors, communities and the state to exert 
their influence on companies instead of 
depending on legislation alone. 


= Researching the impact of companies on 
communities and using this to influence 
company behaviour. 


NGOs have a role to 
play in maximising 
the positive and 
minimising the 
negative impacts that 
companies have on 
society. 
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As an external trainer for one of the country’s 
leading multinational organisations’ in-house 
program, I happened to be staying at the same 
hotel where a group of new recruits of the 
organisation were undergoing an induction 
program. One evening was reserved for a 
session on corporate social offerings. I invited 
myself for the same. It turned out to be one of 
the sleek LCD PowerPoint presentations; the 
corporate sector prides itself in. There were 
two speakers. An internal representative who 
gave an overview on the organisation’s forays 
into the social sector and described at length 
the budget apportioned for such activities and 
the three focus areas that had been identified: 
namely education, environment, and mother 
and child care. The second speaker was from 
an NGO partnering with the organisation and 
providing it with expertise and reach. The 
representative from the NGO went to great 
pains, with the help of the example of a family 
he had personally known, to describe a way of 
life mired in needs and poverty that seemed as 
alien in the five star ambience of the hotel as a 
person afflicted with chronic sea sickness, 
would be in the product launch of a luxury 
cruise. The audience for most part fidgeted and 
looked as if they would be a lot more 
comfortable discussing the annual report of 
the previous year. The questions that flowed 
afterwards were desultory and for most part 
predictable. “Why should corporates be doing 
anything more, as it is we have to contend with 
one of the highest taxation rates anywhere in 
the world”. The evening, and more specifically, 
the questions raised, brought to me the tragedy 
of an entire process that gets short-changed 
in its very inception. The issue we have to 
contend with is not so much what 
organisations owe to society, and therefore 
ought to do, but how the corporate citizenry 
views social responsibility. 


The logic of the young gentleman who raised 
the query cannot be faulted. After all we do 
have a government that is meant to raise levels 
of literacy, ensure an equitable society, provide 
basic amenities and eradicate poverty. Yet, 
ironically, successive governments have 
demonstrated that their commitments to the 
essentials of governance have never stretched 
beyond looking after their own survival. Hence 
depending on the government to do what they 


are meant to do is an ideal that most of us do 
not adhere to any longer. In such a scenario, a 
realistic perspective would be that the 
corporate sector venture out to fill the void 
that governments and their governance create. 
In doing so, it would be healthy to move away 
from the “charity” metaphor with which the 
corporate world tends to view social 
responsibility, and look at the mutuality of 
benefits the forum for social responsibility 
provides the sector with. 


If we look at the traditional areas of social 
investment organisations have engaged with, 
we would find that mutuality of needs has often 
dictated such interventions. Traditional 
manufacturing companies like ITC (a multi- 
national) and TISCO (an Indian company) have 
taken great pride in adopting schemes in rural 
areas ranging from soil and moisture 
conservation, to running credit societies, to 
providing health care and education. In lieu, 
these rural pockets have provided the corporate 
sector with minerals and other natural resources 
for their production unit as also the human 
resources to man these units. In recent times, 
the philanthropic activities of a new age 
organisation like Infosys is widely covered by 
the media. Infosys as an organisation has as 
its arm, a trust set up specifically to address 
issues of social responsibility. A lot of the good 
work done by the organisation is in the field of 
education. Books and computers are donated 
to educational institutions. Again, if we look at 
the nature of their business, which is 
knowledge based, and the profile of their 
employees who are knowledge workers, the 
emphasis on education as the area of 
investment comes as no surprise. 


The entire perspective on social responsibility 
by the corporate sector undergoes a complete 
change if we concentrate on it not from a 
viewpoint of helping others, but of helping 
themselves in the long run. The logic behind it 
can then be surmised in a manner not very 
different from the way the more affluent or the 
developed part of the world invests in 
developing countries from the business angle 
of “emerging markets”. 


The link may appear to be a trifle too simple. 
But the fact is organisations do tend to gain a 
lot more from engaging with social issues than 


we do have a 
government that is 
meant to raise levels 
of literacy, ensure an 
equitable society, 
provide basic 
amenities and 
eradicate poverty. 


to move away from the 
“charity” metaphor 
with which the 
corporate world tends 
to view social 
responsibility, and 
look at the mutuality 
of benefits 


The entire perspective 
on social 
responsibility by the 
corporate sector 
undergoes a complete 
change if we 
concentrate on it not 
from a viewpoint of 
helping others, but of 
helping themselves in 
the long run. 
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“because it benefits us 
and is important to 
our survival in the 
long run” 


just philanthropic aspirations, as many of the 
brochures released by organisations on their 
social activities would have us believe. 


The fact remains that interventions in the social 
segment are often worded by the corporate 
segment in a language that would lead us to 
believe that such initiatives are unidimensional 
and benefit only one of the two parties. 
However, a cursory survey would establish for 
us the focus of such interventions is always in 
the area of a) environment b) education c) 
healthcare. Any progress made on any of these 
fronts is directly linked to the goals of the 
corporate sector. An organisation, no matter 
how prosperous and self-sufficient, has to 
have its linkages and dependencies with the 
larger environment. Ina world shrunk by 
communication and networking, a disturbance 
caused by social inequity in what is perceived 
as a remote rural pocket can easily permeate 
through the thin boundaries, organisations 
shield themselves with. This would also impact 
their bottomlines. A case in point is the new 
state of Jharkhand which traditionally has been 
the source of rich natural resources, Production 
units of many industries - steel, chemical and 
fertilizer - have been located in this area. In 
being able to seek itself a new state on grounds 
of social justice, many of the dynamics 
operating at the local levels including the 
politics of power and the art of governance 
have undergone a sea change and there is no 
way the organisations based in this region are 
going to remain insulated from these processes. 
The profile of the labour force, the composition 
of the trade unions as also the expectations 
from employees are all going to change in the 
years to come. 


In recognising the mutuality of dependence, 
the corporate sector has a lot to gain; perhaps 
almost as much as the social sector is going to 


gain from corporate largesse. The benefits are 
going to be direct as well as indirect. The direct 
benefits have to do with a committed labour 
force drawn into the corporate sector. For 
instance, investments in core areas of the social 
segment ensures that the organisation involved 
in such activities is perceived to be a committed 
employer and hence has its own pull as an 
employer. These organisations are viewed as 
holistic and responsible. The amount of 
goodwill generated by these organisations in 
many cases offsets the disadvantage of not 
being the best “paymaster”. The indirect 
benefits have to do with “halo” effect their 
products and services receive in the market. In 
other words, the humanistic deeds of an 
organisation is seen reflected in their offerings 
to the market and it automatically gets a good 
name. For instance, the brand image of Tatas 
vis-a-vis any products connotes responsibility 
and durability - a phenomenon which can be 
linked to the image of the corporate house as 
being a leader in social development 
investments ranging from science to sports. 


The next time I am in a forum where corporate 
social responsibility is being discussed and a 
query pertaining to the relevance of such 
interventions is being raised, it would be nice 
to hear a no-nonsense, “because it benefits us 
and is important to our survival in the long 
run” rather than the reams of explanations 
given that evening, that had more to do with 
“helping others”. In recognising that they help 
themselves in helping others, the corporate 
sector can find ways and means of investing 
in social segments that are qualitatively 
different from acts of charity. 


An opportunity for Corporate Partnership through our Child Rights campaign 


Get a child into school today 
- help her get the best at 
work tomorrow 


a Because 


To enroll a child in school 
contact Akshara Foundation 5544879 
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Madhyam’s Mission Statement... 


Madhyam believes... 
That change is neccessary and possible at every social 
level and that both alternative and mainstream media 


are powerful tools to achieve this. 


Madhyam works.. 
@ Towards creating participatory, people-centred communication 
@ To reflect the concern, needs and aspirations of women, children, 


folk-artistes and other marginalised groups 


To create attitudinal and behavioural change related to social issues 


through folk art forms(cultural action) and mainstream media 


To advance equitable social change and for a just and human society 
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Our Next issue is on 
INTELLECTUAL 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 
Interested contributors can write 
to us at: 


MADHYAM 


No.1, 10th Cross, 10th Main 
Vasanthnagar, Bangalore - 5600052 


E-mail: madhyamb@vsnl.com 
Web : www.madhyam.org 
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C HILD RIGHTS 
Three thirty second ad spots on Right to Education, endorsed by 
noted Hindi film actress Ms Nandita Das in English and Hindi 
and Kannada filmstar Ms Sudha Rani in Kannada 

Cost : Rs. 100/- 


GIRVA 


A short feature film on the girl child using folk story and songs 


format. It projects the image of the capabilities of the girl child 
while exposing the negative realities of her life today. 

Duration : 30 min. 

Cost : Rs. 250/- 

Language: Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, & Hindi subtitled in English 


ILAYUM MULLUM 

A Madhyam-Alcom Production. This is a feature film on violence 
against women which was awarded the Grand Prix at the 
International Rural Film Festival in France. It has also been 
selected for 14 film festival around the world including the Indian 
Panorama. 

Duration : 90 min. 

Cost : Rs. 400/- 

Language : Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu and Hindi subtitled in English 


MY SON 

This 5 minute film produced by Madhyam was the Indian segment 
of the ‘Five Minute Project’, the first ever women’s global 
co-production which was telecast during the fourth UN World 
Women conference in Beijing. It also won the Sandesha Media 
Award for the best Video/TV production in 1995. The film is about 
the empowerment of women. 

Duration : 5 min. 

Cost : Rs. 120/- 

Language : Kannada and English 


MY CHILDREN WHO SHOULD BE RUNNING FREELY THROUGH THE 
VAST OPEN SPACES 

This is a film on Child Sexual Abuse (CSA), combining scenes 
from the play of the same title. With interviews that reflect the 
opinions, views and experiences of a gamut of people ranging 
from activists, psychiatrists, police officials, judge and children, 
it attempts to truly examine the issue. Thus its deals with aspect 
of CSA within the different economic and cultural levels of our 
social structure. 

Duration : 50 min 

Cost : Rs. 500/- 

Language : English 


EX CHINGARI KI KHO] MEIN 

(Ondhu Kiranavanarasutha) 

This short film literally meaning ‘In search of a spark’, deals with 
the issue of dowry harassment. It attempts to question the values 
of society through the experience of two women, one who submits 
to pressure and the other who attempts to overcome it. 
Duration : 22 min. 

Cost : Rs. 300/- 

Language : Hindi and kannada subtitled in English 


STICKERS 


Child Rights 
Rs. 2.00/- 


A set of three poster on ‘Women and 
Religign’ highlighting the strength that 
is accorded to women by Islamic, 
Christian & Hindu texts. 

Cost : Rs. 30/- (set of three) 
Language : Kannada 


A colorful glossy poster on ‘Child 
Rights’ written as a child would have 
done, available in various sizes and 
language. 

Cost : Rs. 25/- for large and Rs. 15/- 
for small 

Language : English, Kannada, Tamil, 
Telgu and Hindi 


A colorful poster on ‘HIV/AIDS 
awareness’ Using the universal 
symbol of the red ribbon as an 
animated character. 

Cost : Rs. 10/- 

Language : English and Kannada 
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Communicating Grassroot Women's Concerns Rs. 25.00 
Folk Art and People’s Expression Rs. 25.00 
~ Media Policy and Nation Building Rs. 25.00 
| Communication For Peace and Justice- 
Challenge In Facing A Violent World Rs. 30.00 
Networking-A Developement Mantra 
Or Hope for the Future? Rs. 30.00 
Globalisation, Media and its Impact on society Rs. 30.00 
Democracy-Experience & Experiments Rs. 30.00 
Rights Of The Child Part | and Il Rs. 35.00 
Rights to Information Rs. 35.00 
Folk Art and Cultural Diversity Rs. 50.00 


(Opes Richards Park Main Entrance) : 
Bangalore-560 005 4 gee 
Tel. No. 25497356, 25497358 
E-mail : madhyamb@ynsl.cont 
www: madhyam.info — 


